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OUR  EYES. 

By  JOHN  BROWNING,  F.R.A.S.,  etc. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  PRESS  NOTICES  OF  PREVIOUS 
EDITIONS  OF  THIS  WORK 

“ 'How  to  use  our  Eyes,’  by  John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  is  a thoroughly 
practical  little  manual,  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  persons  with  weak  eyes.” 
— Graphic. 

“ Gives  many  a useful  hint  to  those  who  enjoy  good  eyesight  and  wish  to 
preserve  it,  and  gives  the  advice  of  an  oculist  to  those  obliged  to  wear 
spectacles  and  whose  eyes  are  in  any  way  affected.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“Mr.  John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.,  gives  sound  advice,  in  a popular  form, 
regarding  the  use  and  abuse  of  spectacles.” — Christian  World. 

“This  little  volume  should  secure  a wide  circle  of  readers.  We  have 
been  specially  pleased  with  the  many  useful  hints  given  by  Mr.  Browning 
regarding  sight  preservation.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book, 
perhaps,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  spectacles  and  to  those  needs 
of  the  eyes  which  demand  their  use.” — Health, 

“ Every  one  who  cares  about  his  eyesight  should  get  this  little  book ; 
those  who  think  their  eyesight  of  no  particular  moment  can  very  readily 
dispense  with  it.” — The  late  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  in  Knowledge. 

“A  valuable  and  really  interesting  handbook,  giving  the  best  of  scientific 
teaching  in  the  simplest  and  most  expressive  language.  Much  excellent 
advice  is  given,  and  there  are  also  numerous  hints  for  preserving  the  eye- 
sight.”— Daily  Chronicle. 

“A  most  valuable  little  work,  full  of  practical  hints.  Mr.  Browning 
treats  his  subject  with  singular  clearness,  and  brings  the  results  of  great 
experience  to  bear  upon  it.” — The  Rock. 

“This  little  book  can  do  only  good,  into  whatever  hands  it  finds  its  way. 
I only  wish  I could  get  it  into  the  hands  and  heads  of  every  schoolmaster 
in  the  kingdom,  and  so  stop  at  its  source  an  evil  which  is  growing  at  such 
a portentous  rate  as  to  threaten  to  make  us  in  another  generation  as  short- 
sighted as  the  Germans.” — Truth. 

“Mr.  Browning  writes  so  pleasantly  and  so  instructively  as  to  cause  us 
to  regret  that  the  exigencies  of  space  preclude  further  comment  or  quota- 
tion from  his  book,  which  has  now  entered  a fourth  edition  and  seventh 
thousand,  and  is  illustrated  with  over  fifty  woodcuts. — Echo. 

“ The  success  of  the  book  seems  thoroughly  well-deserved.  There  is  an 
amazing  amount  of  ignorance  about  the  sight.  . . . Mr.  Browning  deals  in 
a simple  intelligible  fashion  with  the  subject.  This  is  a most  useful  volume.” 
— Spectator. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


In  writing  this  little  book,  my  endeavour  has  been  to  set 
down,  in  the  simplest  words  I could  find  that  would  express 
my  ?neaning,  the  results  of  the  experience  I have  gained  in 
the  construction  and  adaptation  of  spectacles  during  the 
last  thirty  years. 

The  first  edition  was  sold  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  to 
my  regret  the  publishers  had  to  issue  a second  edition  with- 
out alteration.  This  second  edition  is  also  now  exhausted. 

The  press  generally  has  noticed  the  book  so  favourably 
that  I have  been  encouraged  to  revise  it  carefully,  and  make 
great  additions  to  it,  as  well  as  to  considerably  increase  the 
number  of  the  illustrations. 

I trust  these  alterations  will  make  the  book  more  valuable, 
and  that  an  equally  favourable  reception  will  be  accorded  to 
this  new  edition. 

JOHN  BROWNING. 


November , 1SS4. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


Six  editions  having  now  been  rapidly  called  for,  and  the 
book  having  been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  the  Seventh 
edition  has  been  in  great  part  rewritten.  As  compared 
with  the  first  edition  it  contains  almost  twice  the  amount 
of  matter,  and  nearly  double  the  number  of  engravings,  yet, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  my  publishers,  the  price  has 
not  been  increased.  The  information  respecting  Short- 
Sight  and  Astigmatism  has  been  much  extended,  and 
several  new  chapters  added — among  others,  on  Complaints 
of  the  Eye,  on  the  Care  of  the  Eyes  in  Riding  or  Driving, 
and  on  Ladies’  Veils. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  specially  due  to  the  numerous 
members  of  the  medical  profession  who  have  consulted  me 
themselves,  and  kindly  recommended  the  previous  editions 
of  this  book. 

J.  B. 

63,  Strand,  W.C., 

January , 1889. 
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OUR  EYES. 


THE  ART  OF  SEEING. 

“ The  eye  cannot  see  when  the  mind  is  blind.” 

Arab  Proverb. 

It  might  at  first  thought  appear  that  it  cannot  be  necessary 
for  any  person  to  learn  to  see.  A moment’s  consideration 
will  show  that  this  is  a mistake.  Before  an  artist  can  draw 
any  object  well,  he  must  be  able  to  see  the  most  delicate 
lights  and  shades  upon  its  surface.  Years  ago  I was  often 
surprised  at  the  remark  that  “a  photograph  is  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  landscape  it  was  taken  from.”  Now  I 
know  the  speaker  could  not  see  the  landscape. 

It  is  stated  that  a lady  observed  to  the  great  artist  Turner, 
pointing  to  one  of  his  pictures,  “Dear  me!  Mr.  Turner,  I 
never  saw  anything  like  that ! ” “ No,  madam,”  answered 

Turner;  “don’t  you  wish  you  could?  ” 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  microscopes  or 
telescopes  can  see  an  object  or  minute  details  which  would 
not  be  visible  to  a person  who  looked  through  one  of  those 
instruments  for  the  first  time.  The  remark  is  frequently 
heard  that  a particular  person  is  an  excellent  judge  of  some 
article.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  person  can  see 
differences  in  various  samples  of  the  article  which  are  not 
visible  to  most  people. 

A good  photograph  of  a statue  appears  almost  solid. 
This  is  due  entirely  to  the  delicate  shades  being  faithfully 
represented  in  the  photograph.  There  are  but  few  persons 
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whose  sight  would  be  keen  enough  to  enable  them  to  detect 
the  whole  of  these  shades  on  the  original  statue.  This  is 
the  principal  reason  that  a drawing,  however  beautiful  or 
truthful,  never  looks  as  solid  as  a photograph. 

I need  do  no  more  than  briefly  allude  to  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  the  optician’s  art  has  increased  the  scope 
of  our  vision,  enabling  us  by  the  aid  of  powerful  telescopes 
to  view  objects  at  so  great  a distance  that  they  would  other- 
wise be  invisible ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  easily  with 
powerful  microscopes  objects  close  to  us  which  would  also 
be  invisible  on  account  of  their  excessive  minuteness,  as 
well  as  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope  to  determine  the 
materials  of  which  the  sun  and  stars  are  composed.  Yet 
the  advantages  gained  from  these  contrivances  are  not  so 
great  to  humanity  as  those  derived  from  the  use  of  spectacles 
as  aids  to  failing  vision. 

During  the  last  few  years  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  spectacles  by  skilful  oculists  and  opticians,  but  of 
these  improvements  little  or  nothing  is  generally  known. 

My  object  is  principally  to  give  a popular  account  of 
these  improvements  and  their  application ; but  I must 
begin  by  giving  a brief  description  of  the  human  eye. 

Fig.  i is  a diagram  of  the  eye,  which  shows  the  Cornea, 
the  Iris,  the  Ciliary  Muscle,  the  Crystalline  Lens,  the 
Aqueous  Humour,  the  Retina,  and  the  Choroid  Coat. 

The  outer  white  coating  of  the  eye  is  called  the  sclerotic 
coat,  or  sclerotica.  The  central  portion  of  the  eye  is  known 
as  the  cornea ; behind  this  is  the  iris,  the  coloured  portion 
of  the  eye.  There  is  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  iris, 
known  as  the  pupil ; this  is  simply  an  aperture  through 
which  light  can  pass.  This  aperture  opens  when  the  eye  is 
in  a faint  light,  and  closes  when  it  is  exposed  to  a strong 
light.  The  space  between  the  cornea  and  the  iris  is  filled 
with  a watery  fluid.  Just  behind  the  iris  is  the  crystalline 
lens.  This  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  and  you  have  doubtless  heard  the  expression,  “ having 
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the  pupil  taken  out  of  the  eye.”  Now,  you  could  no  more 
take  the  pupil  out  of  an  eye  than  you  could  take  the  key- 
hole out  of  a door,  as  it  is  simply  an  opening  which  admits 
light  into  the  crystalline  lens. 

Outside  the  iris  is  the  ciliary  muscle,  a ring  of  muscular 
fibre.  This  muscle  makes  the  crystalline  lens  more  convex 
whenever  we  look  at  an  object  within  a few  feet  of  us. 

The  whole  space  of  the  eyeball  is  filled  with  the  vitreous 
humour,  a jelly-like  substance. 

The  back  part  of  the  inside  of  the  eyeball  is  covered  with 


a most  exquisitely  sensitive  nerve  tissue,  known  as  the  retina. 
On  this  retina  a picture  of  any  object  in  front  of  the  eye  is 
formed.  The  optic  nerve  extends  from  the  brain  to  the 
back  of  the  eye,  and  small  branches  of  it  extend  all  over 
the  retina.  These  convey  to  the  brain  the  information  as 
to  the  kind  of  picture  which  is  formed  on  the  retina.  Out- 
side the  sensitive  surface  or  retina  there  is  a coating  of 
black  pigment,  known  as  the  choroid  coat,  which  serves  as 
a background  to  stop  rays  of  light  which  might  otherwise 
pass  through  the  retina. 
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There  are  several  large  muscles  round  the  outside  of  the 
eyeball.  By  means  of  these  the  eye  may  be  moved  to 
either  side,  or  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  to  get  a clear 
view  of  any  object. 

Fig.  2 is  not  an  anatomical,  but  a rough  mechanical  and 
optical  model  of  the  eye.  It  is  made  of  an  opal  lamp 
globe,  with  large  openings  at  the  top  and  bottom.  On  one 
side  is  a common  bull’s-eye ; this  represents  the  crystalline 
lens.  The  other  opening  is  covered  with  a piece  of  partially 
transparent  tracing-paper.  This  receives  the  image  formed 
by  the  bull’s-eye,  or  crystalline  lens.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  letter  A appears  reversed ; in  simple  language,  it  is 
upside  down.  So  are  the  images  of  the  objects  we  see  on 
our  retina ; they  are  all  upside  down. 


image  on  paper 
screen 


bull's  eye 

Fig.  2. 

One  of  my  scientific  friends,  the  brother  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  musical  composers,  has  taught  himself 
to  read  print  when  held  upside  down.  Occasionally  he 
will  read  a book  in  this  manner  when  he  is  travelling  in 
an  omnibus  or  a railway  carriage.  It  is  not  long  before 
some  passenger  draws  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
holding  the  book  the  wrong  way.  Their  astonishment  is 
great  when  he  quietly  informs  them  that  he  prefers  reading 
with  the  book  held  in  that  direction.  I am  afraid  that 
occasionally  they  have  doubts  of  my  friend’s  sanity.  If 
I have  explained  the  action  of  the  eye  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness, you  will  at  once  understand  that  the  letters  of  the 
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book  held  upside  down  really  appear  upon  my  friend’s 
retina  in  an  erect  position. 

Sometimes  the  question  is  put  to  me,  “ Will  you  believe 
your  own  eyes?’’  To  this  I reply,  “As  an  optician, 
certainly  not.” 

Numerous  ways  in  which  the  eyes  can  be  deceived  are 
no  doubt  familiar  to  you.  The  best  known  of  all  is, 
perhaps,  that  known  as  Pepper’s  Ghost.  In  this  optical 
illusion  a number  of  persons  appear  to  be  upon  a stage 
or  platform  in  front  of  the  audience ; in  reality  they  are 
before  the  stage,  but  out  of  view  of  the  audience. 

How  easily  our  eyes  may  be  deceived  may  be  proved 
by  a very  simple  experiment  which  you  may  make.  Take 
a large  card — the  size  is  of  no  consequence.  Make  a large 
black  circular  spot  on  the  card,  on  the  right-hand  side,  one 
inch  in  diameter;  then,  at  a distance  of  three  inches  from 
it,  on  the  left-hand  side,  make  a black  dot  the  size  of  a 
pin’s  head.  If  you  hold  this  card  at  exactly  one  foot  from 
your  right  eye,  and  look  intently  at  the  small  dot,  the  large 
black  circle  will  not  be  visible.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  a portion  of  the  retina  is  not  sensitive  to  light.  The 
insensitive  portion  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  prevent  a man’s 
face  from  being  seen  at  six  or  seven  feet  distance. 

When  looking  for  very  minute  stars,  or  other  faint  objects 
difficult  to  see,  practical  astronomers  look  for  them  side- 
ways, out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes.  The  centre  of  the 
retina  is  not  so  sensitive  as  the  outer  portions,  which  are 
much  less  used. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  eye  takes 
a photograph  of  every  object  looked  at  intently. 

Rabbits  have  been  held  before  a window  for  a few 
seconds  and  then  killed.  A picture  of  the  window  has 
been  found  on  their  retina. 

The  impression  on  the  retina  is  generally  said  to  last  about 
the  sixteenth  part  of  a second,  but  this  depends  upon  the 
brilliancy  of  the  object  and  the  length  of  time  we  look  at  it. 
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A FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  LIGHT. 

Now  I must  say  a few  words  about  light. 

Light  is  the  cause  of  all  colour.  Colour  is  only  a sensa- 
tion in  the  brain,  caused  by  a particular  kind  of  light  being 
reflected  from  an  object  into  the  eyes.  We  say  trees  are 
green,  but  they  would  not  be  green  unless  they  were  lighted 
by  a light  which  contained  green  rays.  This  can  be  proved 
by  a simple,  yet  perfectly  convincing,  experiment. 

Place  several  pieces  of  paper  of  various  bright  colours 
on  a large  piece  of  white  paper,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
use  of  yellow.  Now  illuminate  these  with  a spirit-lamp 
which  has  had  salt  sprinkled  on  the  wick ; the  whole  of 
the  brightly  coloured  papers  will  appear  a colourless  grey ; 
the  reason  being  that  the  spirit-lamp  giving  out  only  a pure 
yellow  light  it  is  not  capable  of  rendering  the  other  colours 
visible. 

COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 

About  one  person  in  every  twenty  five  is  to  some  extent 
colour-blind — that  is,  cannot  distinguish  accurately  between 
colours.  In  extreme  cases  such  persons  cannot  distinguish 
between  red  and  green.  This  defect  often  exists  without 
being  suspected.  The  worst  case  I have  ever  known  was 
that  of  a workman  who  had  been  for  years  in  my  employ. 
One  day,  I gave  him  a number  of  photographed  stereo- 
scopic slides  to  sort  into  two  lots — one  coloured,  and  the 
other  plain.  Soon  after  he  had  sorted  them  I examined 
them.  They  were  divided  into  two  lots,  composed  almost 
equally  of  coloured  and  plain  slides  mixed  together.  This 
induced  me  to  test  his  eyes  for  colour-blindness,  and  I 
found,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  could  not  tell  the  difference 
between  a piece  of  black  cloth  and  a piece  of  scarlet. 

This  defect  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Both  on  railways  and  on  ships,  lamps  with  coloured 
glasses  are  used  for  signalling  at  night,  and  flags  in  the 
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day  time.  Any  sailor,  guard,  or  engine-driver  suffering  from 
colour-blindness  might  be  the  cause  of  a fatal  accident  by 
mistaking  the  colour  of  the  signal  shown. 

All  such  persons  should  have  their  sight  tested. 

I have  contrived  a spectroscope  (Fig.  3)  in  which  there 
is  a complete  riband  or  rainbow  of  colour,  with  an  arrange- 
ment by  means  of  which  I can  shut  out  all  but  a small 
portion  of  this  coloured  rainbow,  and  allow  only  a small 
strip  of  any  particular  colour  to  appear.  The  person  whose 
sight  is  being  tested  is  then  asked  to  name  the  colour  that 
is  visible. 

An  easy  way  of  testing  the  sense  of  colour  is  to  give  a 
person  two  or  three  skeins  of  Berlin  wool  of  different 
colours.  Then  give  him  a bundle  of  wool  of  mixed  colours, 
and  ask  him  to  match  the  colours  of  them. 


Fig-  3- 


This  test  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  with  the  spectro- 
scope for  accuracy. 

But  under  certain  circumstances,  even  persons  whose 
colour-sense  is  most  acute  and  accurate  may  be  deceived  as 
to  colour. 


COMPLEMENTARY  COLOURS. 

When  a coloured  object  is  looked  at  for  some  time,  if  the 
eye  be  directed  to  another  object  which  is  grey  or  colour- 
less, this  object  will  appear  to  be  strongly  coloured,  with 
just  the  opposite  colour  to  that  of  the  first  object  the  eye 
had  been  regarding. 

By  the  expression  the  opposite  colour,  I mean  the  com- 
plementary colour — that  is,  the  colour  which  added  to  the 
first  colour  would  produce  white. 
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Blue  causes  the  grey  portion  of  the  object  to  appear 
yellow,  while  yellow  causes  the  grey  portion  to  look  blue. 
Red  causes  the  grey  to  appear  green,  while  green  makes 
the  grey  look  red. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  if  green  paint  be 
mixed  with  red,  or  orange  paint  with  blue,  that  white  will 
be  the  result. 

Owing  to  the  impurity  in  an  optical  sense  of  all  our 
colours,  we  obtain  only  dark  greys  by  such  mixtures.  But, 
if  you  reflect  the  complementary  colours  from  the  spectrum , 
in  which  the  colour  is  optically  pure,  one  on  the  other,  you 
can  make  colours  that  will  be  very  different  from  those  you 
will  obtain  by  the  mixture  of  pigments  ; and  by  using  care- 
fully selected  pieces  of  coloured  glass  in  two  lanterns, 
colours  will  be  produced  differing  widely  from  those  obtained 
by  the  mixture  of  pigments. 

The  colours  of  stained  glass  are  much  purer  and  brighter 
than  those  of  any  of  our  pigments. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  colours  can  be  mixed  : 
ist,  by  grinding  up  the  colours  together ; 2nd,  by  laying 
coats  of  colour  over  each  other;  3rd,  by  making  narrow 
lines  or  dots  of  the  colours  close  to  each  other.  The  two 
last  methods  are  but  little  known  or  used,  yet  they  are  the 
methods  which  give  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most 
scientific  results. 

On  a revolving  wheel  place  a disc  covered  with  black  and 
yellow  paint  mixed  together.  The  disc  appears  green.  On 
another  disc  let  a portion  of  the  surface  be  coloured  yellow 
and  a portion  black.  On  rotating  this  disc  the  colour  will 
be  not  dark  green,  but  dark  yellow.  Mix  blue  and  red,  and 
then  blue  and  yellow,  first  by  mixing  the  paints,  and  then 
by  colouring  a portion  of  each  disc,  and  note  the  different 
result  obtained  by  the  two  methods. 

The  diagrams  invented  by  Mr.  Gorham,  the  inventor  of 
the  colour-top,  will  show  the  appearances  I have  just  de- 
scribed. In  those  diagrams  the  grey  portion  of  a blue  disc 
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appears  yellow,  the  grey  portion  of  a red  disc  appears  green, 
and  the  grey  portion  of  a green  disc  appears  a reddish 
chocolate. 

It  is  from  want  of  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  many  artists 
over-colour  their  pictures.  They  make  their  shadows  too 
blue  in  what  they  would  call  a warm  picture — that  is,  a 
picture  of  a red  or  orange  or  yellow  tone  of  colour ; and  the 
shadows  in  a cold  or  bluish  picture  they  make  too  red. 
This  in  another  direction  proves  the  necessity  of  learning 
to  see.  Such  artists  require  to  be  shown  that  perfectly 
colourless  shadows  in  a bluish  picture  will  look  red,  and 
equally  colourless  shadows  in  a reddish  picture  will  appear 
blue. 

Although  we  cannot  with  our  unassisted  eyes  tell  how 
pure  or  impure  colours  or  paints  are,  we  can  detect  their 
impurities  by  means  of  a spectroscope. 

There  are  many  coloured  liquids  and  glasses  which  look 
to  us  almost  exactly  alike.  Now  let  us  see  how  they  look 
when  we  analyze  or  cross-question  them  by  sending  the 
colour  through  a spectroscope.  Take,  for  instance,  blood, 
cochineal,  permanganate  of  potash,  and  chlorophyl.  By 
using  a miniature  spectroscope,  blood  may  be  distinguished 
from  other  liquids  similar  in  colour,  and  an  idea  may  be 
formed  whether  the  blood  is  fresh.  This  has  been  of  use 
in  examining  the  clothes  of  a suspected  murderer,  and  has 
led  to  detection.  A quantity  of  dried  blood  that  would  lie 
on  a pin’s  head  could  be  analyzed  by  this  process. 

One  instance  in  which  this  method  was  applied  seemed 
to  me  of  great  interest. 

Some  years  since,  a murder  was  committed  in  Cannon 
Street,  in  the  City.  The  housekeeper  in  charge  of  some 
offices  was  killed  in  the  passage  of  the  house,  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  Shortly  afterwards,  a man,  a distant 
relative  of  the  murdered  woman,  was  arrested  on  suspicion. 
On  inspecting  his  clothes  a number  of  small,  dark  red  stains 
were  found  upon  them.  These  were  scraped  off  the  cloth 
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by  an  eminent  chemist.  This  chemist  brought  half  the 
amount  of  the  dried  substance  to  me.  Half  of  this  minute 
quantity  I sent  to  a distinguished  scientific  friend,  and  half 
I experimented  on  with  the  spectroscope. 

The  amount  being  so  small  we  could  not  make  a sufficient 
number  of  experiments  with  it  to  enable  us  to  say  positively 
what  substance  it  was,  but  both  my  friend  and  myself  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  certainly  not  blood.  Had  blood 
been  present  there  would  have  been  visible  to  an  educated 
eye  some  very  faint  lines,  known  as  blood-bands,  in  the 
spectrum. 

When  the  trial  came  on,  the  man  proved  an  alibi,  and 
explained  that  the  dark  spots  on  his  clothes  were  red  shellac 
varnish,  which  he  had  got  on  him  at  a hat-maker’s  who 
used  it  for  stiffening  the  shapes  of  his  hats. 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  OUR  EYESIGHT. 

Now  for  some  important  hints  for  preserving  your  eye- 
sight. Never  look  at  an  intensely  bright  light  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  a permanent  image  may  be  formed  on  the  retina. 
Avoid,  most  carefully,  exposing  the  eyes  to  a very  bright 
light  after  they  have  been  in  darkness,  as  such  changes  are 
injurious,  and  have  been  known  to  produce  blindness. 

Many  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  without  a light 
long  after  daylight  and  even  twilight  has  faded,  saying 
they  enjoy  sitting  in  the  dark,  and  then  having  a powerful 
lamp  brought  into  the  room,  or  a number  of  gas-burners 
lighted. 

This  luxury,  if  it  be  one,  should  not  be  indulged  in. 
The  effect  of  the  sudden  bright  light  is  intensely  painful  — a 
kindly  warning  of  Nature  which  we  should  do  well  to  take 
heed  of. 

When  using  a microscope,  always  incline  it  as  much  as 
possible  towards  the  horizontal  direction.  Most  persons 
use  the  microscope  almost  upright.  Looking  down  into  the 
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microscope  in  this  position  gorges  the  eye  with  blood  by 
stopping  the  circulation  in  the  neck. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  first  edition  of  this  book,  Mr. 
G.  Davies,  the  author  of  an  excellent  work  on  “ Practical 
Microscopy,”  has  called  on  me,  and  thanked  me  for  con- 
demning the  use  of  microscopes  for  students  which  are 
made  so  that  they  can  only  be  used  in  a vertical  position. 

He  tells  me  that  he  has  known  many  cases  where  injury 
to  the  sight  has  been  caused  by  using  them. 

A Newtonian  reflecting  telescope  is  very  superior  to  an 
achromatic  telescope  for  those  who  have  any  fear  of  strain- 
ing their  eyes,  as  the  stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies  can  be 
seen  best  with  this  kind  of  telescope  when  they  are  directly 
overhead. 

If  a person  wishes  to  look  at  them  when  they  are  thus 
situated,  he  must  lie  down  on  his  back  if  he  uses  an 
achromatic  telescope.  With  a reflecting  telescope  the 
celestial  objects  may  be  viewed  when  they  are  overhead  by 
the  observer  looking  horizontally  into  the  telescope. 

When  adjusting  a very  bright  lamp-flame,  if  you  wish  to 
do  it  slowly,  look  at  the  flame  through  a slit  formed  by 
almost  closing  two  of  the  fingers.  This  will  protect  the 
eyes  greatly. 


HOW  TO  READ  BY  LAMPLIGHT. 

The  best  lamp  for  reading  or  working  is  a paraffin  or  oil 
lamp,  moving  up  and  down  on  a rod,  with  an  opal  glass 
shade,  open  underneath , white  on  the  inside,  and  dark-green 
on  the  outside.  The  lamp  should  be  used  so  low  down 
that  the  light  is  reflected  strongly  on  to  the  object,  and  so 
that  the  flame  cannot  be  seen  by  the  reader.  Such  a lamp 
is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  If  you  do  not  use  such  a lamp  as  I 
have  described,  then  always  turn  your  back  to  the  source  of 
light  when  you  are  reading,  as  in  Fig.  5,  so  that  the  light 
may  fall  on  to  the  book,  instead  of  coming  into  your  eyes. 
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While  I was  correcting  for  the  press  the  proof  of  the 
above  remarks  on  reading  by  lamplight,  the  following 
excellent  paragraph  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Mattieu 
Williams,  appeared  in  the  Gentleman! s Magazine.  As  the 
writer  is  both  a scientific  and  a literary  man,  his  opinion, 
founded  on  experience,  appears  to  me  of  exceptional  value. 

“ I am  now  wearing  spectacles,  and  otherwise  suffering, 
as  are  thousands  of  others,  simply  because  up  to  about 


Fig.  4. 


forty-five  years  of  age  I usually  worked  at  reading  and 
writing  with  my  face  to  the  light,  which  is  the  worst  possible 
position.  With  my  back  to  the  light,  I can  now  read  or 
write  for  two  or  three  consecutive  hours  without  visual 
inconvenience ; with  a front  light,  half  an  hour  produces 
pain  and  inflammation.  The  reason  is  simple  enough.  The 
light  should  fall  on  the  book  or  the  paper,  and  the  eye 
should  be  in  shadow — the  shadow  of  the  head.  If  anybody 
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doubts  this,  let  him  try  the  experiment  of  reading  small 
print  first  with  his  back  to  a window  that  rises  well  above 
the  height  of  his  head,  and  then  with  his  face  to  the  same 
window.  Then,  in  order  to  explain  the  difference  he  will 
experience,  let  him,  in  an  otherwise  dark  room,  stand  before 
a looking-glass,  hold  a candle  behind  his  head,  and  observe 
in  the  glass  the  size  of  the  black  opening  to  the  retina  of 
his  eyes.  Now  bring  the  candle  round,  and  the  contraction 


of  the  iris  will  at  once  be  strikingly  shown  ; the  central 
black  window  of  the  eye  will  be  reduced  to  half  its  former 
size.  Then  let  him  try  the  one-sided  light— the  left- 
hand  light — that  is  so  dogmatically  recommended.  He 
will  find  that  the  left  iris  is  far  less  expanded  than  the 
right;  the  right  pupil  is  largest,  i.e.  the  eyes  are  forced 
to  act  irregularly,  or  with  an  unequal  strain  upon  that 
exquisitely  constructed  system  of  muscular  fibres  consti- 
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tuting  the  sphincter  pupillce.  As  the  protection  of  the  retina 
depends  upon  the  ready  response  of  these  to  the  light, 
their  healthy  action  and  preservation  for  old  age  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  There  is  a collateral  advantage  of 
the  back  light  in  the  case  of  children.  If  the  windows  are 
fairly  high,  the  shadow  of  the  head  only  falls  on  the  book 
when  the  pupils  lean  forward,  and  to  escape  from  this 
they  avoid  the  pernicious  habit  of  thus  leaning  and  pressing 


Fig.  6. — Incorrect  position  for  reading. 


the  breast-bone  against  the  edge  of  the  desk.  The  best 
light  of  all  is  that  which  comes  from  above  in  such  a manner 
that  the  eyes  are  protected  from  glare  by  the  shadow  of 
the  superciliary  ridge,  or  overhang  of  the  forehead  and 
eyebrows,  while  there  are  no  shadows  whatever  on  the 
desks  or  the  books.  But  this  is  only  attainable  where  there 
are  no  rooms  above.  Billiard-players  perfectly  understand 
the  advantages  of  such  top-lighting,  and  arrange  accordingly." 
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Always  lean  well  back  when  reading,  and  hold  the  book 
up,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  5).  Do  not  lean 
forward  and  face  the  light,  as  in  Fig.  6. 

Never  read  by  firelight,  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
Myopia,  or  short-sight,  is  often  produced,  particularly  in 
young  people,  by  reading  in  an  imperfect  light. 

Never  read  when  lying  down  in  bed ; or  if,  owing  to 


Fig,  7. — Reading  by  firelight. 


illness,  you  feel  you  must  do  so,  then  do  not  hold  the  book 
up  over  your  face,  but  place  it  on  the  pillow,  and  read  with 
your  face  downward  and  the  back  of  your  head  to  the 
light. 

If  you  have  weak  eyes,  never  sleep  with  the  bed  in  such 
a position  that  your  eyes  face  a window.  Turn  the  side  of 
the  bed,  instead  of  the  foot,  towards  the  window,  and  lie  on 
your  side  with  your  face  turned  away  from  the  light. 
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Never  read  books  printed  in  small  type  if  you  can  get 
large-type  editions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  reading  in 
railway  trains  when  in  motion  is  very  injurious  to  the 
eyesight,  on  account  of  the  vibration  causing  the  letters  to 
move  about  before  the  eyes.  I fear  it  is  of  no  use  for  me 
to  say,  Do  not  read  while  you  are  travelling ; but  if  you 
will  read,  let  it  be  books  or  newspapers  printed  clearly  in 
large  type,  and  if  you  read  at  night-time  in  the  train,  carry 
a reading-lamp,  and  suspend  it  behind  you,  above  your 
shoulder  on  your  right-hand  side,  and  lean  back  in  the 
carriage,  so  as  to  bring  your  book  near  to  the  light.  The 
lamps  in  railway  carriages  do  not  give  sufficient  light  to 
read  by  without  injuring  the  sight. 

Reading  in  a railway  carriage  in  motion  is  much  easier 
and  less  injurious  if  a large  card  or  an  envelope  be  held 
just  under  each  line  you  are  reading,  moving  it  down  as 
each  line  is  read. 

Ladies  should  never  do  any  needlework  with  dark 
materials  by  artificial  light. 

When  looking  at  pictures  in  a gallery,  do  not  stand  under 
them  and  raise  the  eyes  only.  Stand  at  some  distance  from 
them  and  raise  the  whole  head,  or,  rather,  throw  it  back 
slightly.  This  will,  to  a great  extent,  prevent  the  fatigue 
and  headache  generally  experienced  after  looking  at  pictures 
hung  above  the  level  of  the  eyes. 

GENERAL  CARE  OF  THE  EYES. 

The  use  of  tinted  writing-papers  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
eyes,  but  the  colours  chosen  should  be  grey,  neutral  tint,  or 
bluish-green ; reddish-brown,  pink,  yellow,  or  strongly 
yellowish-green  should  be  avoided. 

Those  who  suffer  in  any  way  from  impaired  vision,  and 
have  much  writing  to  do,  should  use  the  new  type-writers, 
which  print  one  letter  for  each  key  that  is  touched.  The 
letters  engraved  on  the  keys  are  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
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in  height,  and  there  is  no  strain  on  the  eyes  beyond  looking 
at  these.  The  writer  may  lean  back  in  a chair  and  change 
from  one  position  to  another  without  ceasing  to  work,  and 
there  is  none  of  the  cramping  effect  upon  one  set  of 
muscles,  so  often  experienced  in  writing. 

Looking  for  any  length  of  time  through  wire-gauze 
window-blinds  is  injurious  to  the  sight.  An  inspector  of 
the  detective  police  came  to  me  respecting  his  eyes ; he 
had  nearly  blinded  himself  by  looking  through  such  blinds 
for  several  weeks  together.  The  use  of  these  ugly  dusty 
screens  is,  however,  happily  being  discontinued  in  favour 
of  light  cane  blinds,  which  have  many  advantages.  Ladies;’ 
veils,  when  thick,  frequently  injure  their  sight. 

I would  urge  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  eyes  cool.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  sluice  the  eyes  closed  every  morning  with 
cold  water.  Constantly  practising  this  tends  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  the  sight ; but  if  the  eyes  are  actually  inflamed, 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  air  in  very  cold  weather 
may  increase  the  inflammation,  and  tepid  water  will,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  most  beneficial. 

Slight  inflammation  in  the  eyes  may  be  relieved  by 
bathing  them  with  cold  or  nearly  cold  tea,  or  a little 
Goulard  water,  which  may  be  obtained  of  any  chemist 

THE  CARE  OF  INFANTS’  AND  CHILDREN’S  EYES. 

To  the  precautions  we  should  take  with  regard  to  our 
own  eyes,  I must  add  a few  words  of  warning  respecting 
those  of  our  children. 

Never  allow  infants  to  be  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun.  Men  shade  their  eyes  with  the  brims  of  their  hats, 
and  ladies  carry  parasols.  But  infants  wear  nothing  which 
projects  over  the  forehead ; they  are  constantly  to  be  seen 
in  perambulators  with  their  unprotected  faces  turned  full 
towards  the  sun,  and  I have  frequently  seen  them  left  by 
careless  people  in  such  a position,  with  their  poor  little 
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eyes  closed,  moving  uneasily  about,  and  unable  to  find 
any  relief  from  their  suffering. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  mischief  which 
may  be  done  to  their  eyes  or  health  by  such  thoughtless 
cruelty. 

In  schools,  children  generally  suffer  from  deficiency  of 
light,  after  having  while  infants,  out  of  doors,  been  exposed 
to  it  far  too  much. 

Studying  in  schoolrooms  where  there  is  a deficiency  of 
light,  children  stoop  over  their  books,  or  in  any  way  bring 
them  closer  to  their  eyes  in  order  to  assist  their  imperfect 
view  of  the  letters ; owing  to  this  the  vision  becomes 
strained,  and  is  often  seriously  impaired ; and  if  the  prac- 
tice be  long  continued,  a permanent  change  takes  place 
in  the  vision,  so  that  it  becomes  myopic,  or  short-sighted. 
This  I shall  treat  of  more  fully  in  a separate  chapter. 
Under  the  head  of  ‘‘test  types,”  I have  described  howto 
test  children’s  eyes,  to  ascertain  if  they  require  spectacles. 


THE  USE  OP  COLOURED  GLASSES. 

Coloured  glasses  might  more  often  be  resorted  to  with 
advantage.  For  writing  or  reading,  light  blue  are  the  best, 
and  some  prefer  this  colour  for  walking ; but  generally  it 
will  be  found  that  neutral  tint  or  London  smoke  are  the 
pleasantest,  and  they  are  equally  beneficial  for  outdoor  use. 
Whether  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use,  they  are  generally  worn 
much  too  dark. 

Most  persons  will  require  only  plane  and  parallel  glasses  ; 
and  here  I must  caution  my  readers  that  such  lenses  should 
always  be  made  of  optical  glass,  coloured  all  through  and 
worked  and  polished  on  both  surfaces.  The  greater  part  of 
the  coloured  glass  spectacles  and  folders  sold  are  made  of 
white  glass,  which  is  coloured  only  on  one  side,  and  not 
worked  at  all,  but  simply  fire-polished.  Such  glasses  have 
many  imperfections,  as  seeds,  specks,  blebs,  or  veins,  besides 
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unequally  polished  places,  scratches,  and  other  surface- 
markings. 

Owing  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  glass,  these  escape  notice 
when  looking  at  them ; but  they  cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial 
to  the  eyesight  of  those  who  wear  them,  who  have  to  look 
through  them.  Whatever  spectacles  are  worn,  whether  for 
short  or  long  sight,  for  walking  or  reading,  coloured  glass  or 
clear,  they  should  be  worn  well  away  from  the  eyes,  for  two 
reasons — the  eyes  should  have  free  play  of  air  over  them 
and  be  kept  cool,  and  the  lenses  and  frames  should  be  kept 
well  off  the  eye-lashes.  If  in  the  involuntary  winking  of  the 
eye,  which  is  always  going  on,  and  should  never  be  re- 
strained, the  lashes  touch  any  part  of  the  spectacles,  the 
eyes  will  soon  become  irritated  and  often  inflamed  if  they 
are  naturally  weak. 

Visitors  to  our  seaside  watering-places  should  wear 
coloured  glass  spectacles  or  folders  to  moderate  the  intense 
glare  of  the  reflected  sunlight  from  the  sea  and  sand,  from 
the  roads  and  pavements,  and  from  the  white  houses,  as  it 
frequently  causes  headaches,  which  are  wrongly  ascribed  to 
biliousness,  and  eventually  impairs  the  vision. 

Figs.  8 and  9 show  the  best  forms  of  coloured  glass  eye- 
protectors  made.  The  last-named  have  gauze  sides  to 
more  effectually  exclude  dust,  wind,  or  insects. 

Dr.  Alfred  Haviland  has  made  the  practical  suggestion 
that  a small  quantity  of  soot  might  with  advantage  be  mixed 
with  the  cement  which  is  so  freely  used  to  cover  the  houses 
whenever  the  fronts  have  a southern  aspect. 

I find  blue  glasses  the  most  beneficial,  violet  comes  next, 
and  smoke  or  neutral  tint  last;  but  either  grey,  smoke, or 
neutral  tint  are  almost  as  useful,  and  one  of  these  neutral 
shades  I always  recommend,  because  they  are  pleasanter 
than  blue  to  wear,  as  they  do  not  appreciably  alter  the 
colour  of  any  object  seen  through  them,  and  they  are  much 
less  conspicuous  than  blue  glasses.  Many  persons  who 
read  in  rooms  into  which  the  sun  falls,  would  do  well  to 
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have  spectacles  made  with  light  neutral  tint  glass  lenses 
instead  of  the  ordinary  white  glass,  as  this  would  save  their 
eyesight  But  as  a general  rule,  when  reading  by  artificial 
light,  most  persons  require  all  the  light  they  can  have  to 
enable  them  to  see,  and  for  such  persons  lenses  of  coloured 
glass  of  any  kind  would  be  unsuitable. 

Those  who  will  attend  to  the  suggestions  here  given  for 
the  preservation  of  their  sight  may  postpone  the  time  at 
which  they  require  to  take  to  spectacles  for  several  years, 
and  may  by  the  use  of  proper  lenses,  when  they  are  at  last 


required,  retain  their  keenness  of  vision  unimpaired  to  a 
very  advanced  age. 


WHEN  SPECTACLES  ARE  REQUIRED. 

The  proper  use  of  spectacles  is  a subject  on  which  the 
public  have  less  general  knowledge  than  any  with  which 
I am  acquainted.  As  a natural  result,  there  is  probably 
more  quackery  practised  in  this  direction  than  in  any 
other. 

It  is,  above  all,  when  we  have  passed  middle  life,  and 
are  compelled  to  apply  to  the  optician  for  artificial  aid  to 
vision,  that  we  require  to  know  “how  to  use  our  eyes.” 
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We  are  all  interested  in  spectacles,  for  those  of  us  who 
do  not  require  them  ourselves  will  at  some  time  need  them, 
and  have  relatives  or  friends  who  do ; and  we  may  save 
them  from  having  their  pockets  picked  and  their  eyesight 
injured. 

A common  proceeding  on  the  part  of  spectacle  quacks  is 
to  inform  those  who  consult  them,  that  a complaint  is  coming 
on  in  their  eyes,  and  only  the  peculiar  spectacles  which  they 
alone  can  supply  will  arrest  it  and  prevent  them  from  losing 
their  eyesight. 

An  honest  optician  would,  if  any  disease  of  the  eye  were 
either  present  or  imminent,  recommend  that  a competent 
surgeon-oculist  should  be  consulted  without  delay — but  of 
course  the  opinion  of  such  a competent  practitioner  is  just 
what  a quack  desires  to  avoid. 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  two  new 
methods  of  quacking  spectacles  have  been  largely  adopted. 

The  first  is  for  chemists  to  send  out  a number  of  pamphlets 
puffing  the  merits  of  some  particular  spectacles  for  which 
they  have  been  made  agents,  and  professing  to  be  able  to 
test  the  eyes  and  suit  any  vision  with  them.  These 
pamphlets  are  generally  printed  by  the  wholesale  dealers 
from  whom  they  obtain  the  spectacles,  and  only  the  name 
on  the  cover  or  title-page  is  altered  to  suit  the  case  of  the 
particular  chemist  who  has  to  distribute  them. 

A worse  method  of  quackery  even  than  this  is  selling 
spectacles  and  folders,  which,  of  course,  have  magical 
properties  according  to  their  vendors,  at  exhibitions,  fancy 
fairs,  and  bazaars.  The  dealers  in  these  spectacles  actually 
take  hold  of  people  by  the  shoulder  and  put  the  spectacles 
or  folders  on  to  their  faces  before  asking  leave  to  do  so. 
If  these  are  to  be  the  opticians  of  the  future,  then  the 
necessary  qualities  for  a successful  optician  will  be  a face  of 
brass,  lungs  of  leather,  the  tongue  of  a Cheap  Jack,  and  the 
conscience  of  a German  Jew. 

There  is  no  particular  age  at  which  spectacles  are  certain 
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to  be  required.  Men  can  seldom  see  well  without  them 
after  they  are  45,  or  women  after  40.  Very  often,  indeed, 
women  require  them  at  30,  and  do  themselves  irremediable 
injury  by  not  using  them.  In  many  cases  they  fear  looking 
old,  but  more  often  they  think  that  the  longer  they  can  put 
off  using  them  the  better.  In  this  way  they  frequently 
postpone  using  spectacles  for  two  or  even  three  years.  When 
they  are  compelled  to  take  to  them  they  have  impaired  their 
vision , and  require  stronger  glasses  than  they  would  have 
done,  and  often  then  they  cannot  recover  the  full  clearness 
of  vision  they  formerly  possessed,  and  which  they  might 
have  preserved  to  extreme  old  age  had  they  but  known 
“how  to  use  their  eyes.”  Once  you  cannot  see  clearly  by 
lamplight  or  gaslight  without  holding  the  object  farther  from 
you  than  usual,  you  require  spectacles,  and  by  working  or 
reading  without  them  you  may  bring  on  distressing  head- 
aches, or  do  your  eyes  an  injury  which  no  optician  can  after- 
wards remedy. 

The  proper  reading  distance  is  from  12  to  14  inches  from 
the  eye. 

A correspondent  of  mine  has  aptly  named  the  stage  at 
which  spectacles  are  first  required  as  becoming  “ Bradshaw 
blind.” 

As  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  figure  3 cannot  be  readily 
distinguished  from  5 in  the  popular  railway  guide  by  artificial 
light,  spectacles  should  at  once  be  obtained. 

A worse  mistake  than  postponing  getting  a pair  of 
spectacles  suited  to  your  own  sight,  is  to  use  your  father’s 
or  mother’s  spectacles,  if  you  have  such  by  you.  By  doing 
this,  you  may  in  a few  months  age  your  eyes  as  much  as 
with  the  use  of  proper  spectacles  they  would  have  aged  in 
as  many  years.  These  remarks  apply  quite  as  much  to 
gentlemen  as  to  ladies.  Spectacles  when  requij-ed  are  a 
luxury , not  a nuisance. 

Another  mistake,  commonly  made  by  short-sighted 
persons,  is  wearing  the  same  spectacles  for  reading  and 
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walking.  This  can  scarcely  ever  be  done  without  straining 
the  eyes. 

Nearly  all  short-sighted  persons  require  two  pairs  of 
spectacles,  and  these  often  differ  widely  in  focus.  Occasion- 
ally those  suited  for  reading  require  to  be  only  half  the  focus 
of  those  suitable  for  walking.  At  times  the  power  of  accom- 
modation is  so  deficient  that  three  pairs  of  spectacles  are 
required  to  see  objects  at  different  distances,  say,  from 
reading-distance  to  the  horizon. 

Different  spectacles  should,  as  a rule,  always  be  worn  for 
playing  music  from  those  used  for  reading,  because  the  music 
is  placed  on  the  instrument  at  a greater  distance  from  the 
player  than  the  book  is  held  while  reading. 

Although,  of  course,  the  power  of  adapting  the  vision  or 
seeing  clearly  is,  as  a rule,  first  lost  for  close  objects,  yet 
occasionally  it  is  first  lost  for  distant  objects.  I have  known 
persons  who  fancied  that  their  eyesight  was  seriously  and 
permanently  impaired  from  being  unaware  of  this  fact.  A 
pair  of  short-sighted  spectacles  gave  them  clear  vision 
directly. 

Some  long-sighted  or  old-sighted  persons  whose  sight  is 
acute  at  one  particular  distance  are  very  deficient  in  focuss- 
ing power.  In  some  cases  focussing  power  is  almost  entirely 
absent,  and  I have  known  them  to  require  spectacles  of  four 
degrees  of  power,  for  reading,  writing,  playing  billiards,  and 
walking.  Happily  such  cases  are  rare,  but  there  are  few 
long-sighted  persons  whose  eyesight  would  not  be  improved 
by  using  at  least  two  pairs  of  spectacles  which  differ  in  power, 
the  strongest  for  reading  and  a rather  lower  power  for  writing 
or  playing  music.  Many  persons  find  a great  advantage  in 
using  a rather  stronger  pair  of  spectacles  for  reading  at 
night-time  than  they  use  during  the  day. 

Spectacles  used  for  reading  only  should  not  be  worn  high 
up  on  the  nose,  close  to  the  eyes,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
as  in  this  position  they  prevent  the  free  play  of  air  to  the 
eyes,  and  frequently  touch  the  eyelashes  and  so  irritate  the 
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eyes.  When  worn  as  low  down  on  the  nose  as  can  con- 
veniently be  done,  they  assist  the  vision  more,  and  allow  the 
wearer  to  look  over  the  top  edges  at  all  distant  objects,  as 
well  as  avoiding  the  above-named  evils. 

No  attention  is  generally  paid  to  a pair  of  spectacles  fitting 
the  face,  yet,  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  from  them,  they 


Fig.  io. — Spectacles  too  wide. 


ought  to  fit  the  wearer’s  face  so  well  that  the  centres  of  the 
glasses  come  exactly  opposite  to  the  pupils  of  the  eyes.  It 
is  curious  that  people  who  would  never  think  of  wearing 
a dress  or  coat  unless  it  fitted  them,  will  wear  any  pair  of 
spectacles,  though  the  result  is  more  disfiguring  and  is 
injurious  to  the  sight.  It  is  necessary  for  an  optician  to 


keep  at  least  a dozen  different  patterns  of  spectacles  to  select 
from,  and  even  then  spectacles  must  often  be  made  to  fit 
the  face,  and  this  should  really  add  very  little  to  their  cost. 
Spectacles  to  suit  different  personal  peculiarities  require  to 
vary  in  many  ways. 

They  must  have  high,  medium,  low,  and  nearly  straight 
bridges  (Figs,  n to  14);  long,  medium,  and  short  sides, 
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and  must  differ  greatly  in  the  width  of  the  eyes.  If  the 
spectacles  are  either  too  wide  or  too  narrow,  as  shown  in 
the  ^diagrams,  they  have  a tendency  to  produce  double- 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


vision,  that  is,  to  make  every  object  appear  to  be  doubled. 
In  Fig.  10  the  spectacles  are  too  wide;  in  Fig.  15  they 
are  too  narrow,  and  in  Fig.  16  they  are  the  correct  width. 


Fig.  15. — Spectacles  too  narrow. 


Fig.  16. — Spectacles  right  width. 

Figs.  17  to  22,  which  are  drawn  exactly  half  the  size  of 
the  real  spectacles,  show  six  of  the  widths  most  required. 

While  as  a general  rule  all  spectacles  should  fit  so  that 
the  centres  of  the  lenses  should  correspond  with  the 
centres  of  the  eyes,  yet  in  exceptional  cases  slight 
deviations  may  be  made  with  great  benefit  by  an  optician 
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who  understands  the  eyes  sufficiently  well  to  use  this  plan 
with  advantage.  The  method  is  known  to  those  skilful 
in  its  use  as  decentering  the  lenses.  This  must  not  for  a 
moment  be  mistaken  for  the  mischievous  misfits  which  are 


Fig.  1 8. 


Spectacles  differing  in  width  from  2|  to  2|. 

of  constant  occurrence.  Two  cautions  may  be  given  which 
should  receive  careful  attention : short-sighted  persons 
should  not  wear  spectacles  which  are  narrower  than  their 
eyes,  and  old-sighted  persons  should  not  wear  spectacles 
which  are  wider. 
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The  bridge  of  spectacles  should  fit  the  nose  well,  and 
never  be  much  wider  than  the  nose,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  for,  if  so,  the  spectacles  are  sure  to  shift  on  one  side, 
putting  both  lenses  much  out  of  the  centre.  When  the 
eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  such  a false  arrangement, 
although  they  are  strained  and  suffering  from  it,  they  yet 
cannot  wear  at  once  without  great  inconvenience,  and 
sometimes  even  positive  pain,  a pair  of  spectacles  ac- 
curately centred.  See  a case  in  point  at  foot  of  page  72. 

One  cause  of  wearing  spectacles  belonging  to  other  people 
doing  so  much  mischief  is  that  the  spectacles  so  worn  are 
generally  of  a totally  different  width  to  what  they  ought  to 
wear. 

A young  lady  who  was  very  short-sighted  came  to  me  with 
inflamed  eyes,  and  complaining  of  great  pain  in  them  and 
constant  headache.  I learned  that  a friend  had  made  her  a 
present  of  a pair  of  gold  spectacles,  and  she  had  got  lenses 
fitted  to  the  frames  very  similar  in  power  to  those  she  had 
been  using,  and  she  admitted  that  since  that  time  her  eyes 
had  been  getting  rapidly  worse. 

I soon  saw  the  reason — the  spectacle  frames  were  a full 
eighth  of  an  inch  too  wide  for  her,  though  in  all  other 
respects  they  suited  her  fairly  well.  I put  a new  and 
smaller  bridge  to  the  spectacles.  This  made  them  narrower 
by  the  requisite  amount,  and  improved  their  appearance. 
In  a few  weeks  all  the  trouble  in  the  eyes  disappeared. 

Old  spectacles  are  frequently  bought  in  a small  country 
town,  and  worn  in  spite  of  many  symptoms  that  they  are 
wrong.  From  first  to  last  they  cause  the  wearer  considerable 
distress,  and  a certain  amount  of  permanent  impairment  of 
vision. 

Pantascopic  frames  (Fig.  23)  and  Artists’  frames  (Fig.  24) 
are  both  made  to  enable  the  wearer  to  look  over  the  upper 
edges  of  the  lenses  at  any  distant  object  for  long-sight ; and 
Pulpit  frames  (Fig.  25),  are  used  to  look  through  the  lenses  at 
distant  objects  only.  There  are  also  frames  with  double  sides 
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Fig.  23. — Pantascopic  Spectacles. 


Fig.  24. — Artists’  Spectacles. 


Fig.  25. — Pulpit  Spectacles. 


Fig.  26. — Double-side  Spectacles. 


Fig.  27. — Hook-side  Spectacles. 


Fig.  28. — X Bridge  Spectacles. 


Fig.  29. — K Bridge  Spectacles. 
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(Fig.  26)  and  hook  sides  (Fig.  27) ; and  yet  again,  frames  with 
X bridges  (Fig.  28)  and  frames  with  K bridges  (Fig.  29). 

Two  things  I must  earnestly  warn  you  never  to  do. 
Never  use  a single  eye-glass  (Fig.  30).  Never  keep  a pair  of 
spectacles  on  your  face  that  are  suited  for  reading  when  you 
are  walking  about,  or,  in  fact,  one  moment  after  you  have 
done  looking  at  some  near  object  through  them,  unless  you 
place  them  so  low  down  on  the  nose  that  you  can  see  over 
the  top  edges.  For  walking  they  should  always  be  taken  off. 

While  I was  reading  this  for  the  press  I received  a letter 


Fig-  30- 


from  a lady  who  had  fallen  downstairs  in  her  reading  spec- 
tacles and  broken  them.  Most  likely  the  spectacles  were 
the  cause  of  the  accident. 

Very  recently  I saw  a gentleman  in  the  Charing  Cross 
Railway  Station  wearing  a pair  of  reading  spectacles.  With 
these  on  he  was  trying  to  make  out  the  time  by  the  station 
clock.  This  clock  must  be  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
and  he  was  straining  his  eyes  to  see  it  through  a pair  of 
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spectacles  which  would  not  show  any  object  clearly  at  a 
greater  distance  than  fifteen  inches.  By  wearing  them 
he  was  seriously  injuring  his  eyes,  and  risking  an  accident 
in  getting  in  and  out  of  the  railway  carriage.  Fig.  31 
illustrates  the  effect  of  a person  looking  at  a church  clock 
under  similar  conditions. 

I have  traced  many  accidents  to  persons  who  were 


Fig.  31. 


long-sighted  keeping  on  their  spectacles  occasionally  when 
going  downstairs. 

The  generally  received  idea  is  that  the  spectacles  worn 
should  always  be  the  lowest  power  the  wearer  can  manage 
to  see  with,  because  the  eye  should  have  a slight  adjust- 
ment left  to  make  for  itself.  This  is  entirely  wrong.  The 
spectacles  worn  should  fully  meet  the  want  of  adjustment 
or  focussing  power. 
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There  should  he  not  only  710  conscious  strain , hut  no  uncon- 
scious strain  on  the  part  of  the  wearer. 

The  only  good  method  of  telling  whether  spectacles  are 
required,  and  if  so  what  power  will  be  suitable,  is  by  means 
of  the  optometer,  which  measures  the  focussing  power  of 
the  eye.  Having  ascertained  this,  a lens  of  the  strength 
indicated  should  be  placed  in  a second  optometer,  and  the 
distance  at  which  the  eye  will  focus  with  this  lens  should  be 
carefully  determined ; but  an  optometer  in  unskilful  hands  is 
capable  of  giving  7/iost  erroneous  results. 

Sometimes,  though  not  very  often,  persons  imagine  that 
because  they  have  reached  a certain  age  they  must  require 
spectacles.  I recollect  one  instance  of  this  kind.  A well- 
known  admiral  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  never 
worn  spectacles,  but  he  was  quite  sure  he  required  them. 

I gave  him  a book  of  test-types,  and  asked  him  to  tell 
me  the  smallest-sized  type  he  could  read,  and  at  what 
distance  from  the  eye  he  could  read  it.  Having  obtained 
this  information,  I gave  him  a pair  of  very  low-power 
spectacles,  suitable  for  a long-sighted  person,  and  then, 
directly  afterwards,  a pair  suited  for  a short-sighted  person. 
He  said  he  could  see  equally  well  with  either.  This  was 
just  what  I expected. 

“Now,”  said  I,  “here  is  a pair  of  spectacles  that  will  suit 
you.” 

He  put  them  on,  and,  taking  up  the  book,  he  said,  “ Oh 
yes,  I can  see  better  with  these  than  with  either  of  the 
others.” 

“I  thought  you  would,”  was  my  reply,  “because  if  you 
take  them  off  you  will  find  that  they  are  a pair  of  spectacle 
frames — there  are  no  glasses  in  them  ! ” Had  this  gentle- 
man gone  to  a quack,  he  would  certainly  have  given  him 
spectacles  several  years  before  he  required  them. 

I only  wish  to  say  one  sentence  more  on  this  subject : 

Do  not  believe  that  any  loudly  puffed  spectacles  can  be 
of  special  service  to  you.  There  is  skill,  of  course,  required 
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in  making  good  lenses  of  fine  optical  glass  or  Brazilian 
pebbles  ; but  there  is  still  more  skill  required  in  suiting  the 
spectacles  to  each  particular  person’s  requirements. 

How  can  this  skill,  only  to  be  acquired  by  knowledge 
combined  with  great  experience,  be  possessed  by  every 
watchmaker,  chemist,  jeweller,  or  ironmonger  who  buys 
a dozen  pairs  of  spectacles  and  writes  up  that  he  is  a 

PRACTICAL  OPTICIAN  ? 

To  be  able  to  suit  correctly  the  majority  of  persons  who 
apply  to  him  for  spectacles,  an  optician  must  keep  a stock 
worth  several  hundred  pounds ; and  even  then,  to  suit  all 
peculiar  cases,  he  should  be  able  to  grind  lenses  and  make 
special  frames  as  required. 

Remember  that  a pair  of  spectacles  which  would  exactly 
suit  one  person  would,  in  a short  time,  almost  blind 
another. 

I doubt  if  more  than  one  person  out  of  each  dozen 
receives  the  full  benefit  from  spectacles  that  he  should  do, 
while  there  are  probably  three  or  four  out  of  each  dozen 
who  permanently  injure  their  eyesight  by  using  spectacles 
unsuited  to  them. 

A great  number  of  persons  have  their  eyesight  injured 
by  beginning  with  spectacles  unsuited  to  their  requirements. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  opticians  take  it  for  granted  that 
both  eyes  are  alike,  although  cases  of  unequal  vision  of  the 
two  eyes  are  very  frequent.  Where  lenses  suitable  for 
equal  vision  are  given  in  such  cases,  one  eye  does  nearly 
all  the  work,  and  the  other  next  to  none.  Unfortunately 
the  mischief  does  not  end  here,  but,  after  a time,  the  eye 
which  has  the  acutest  vision  becomes  teased,  and  gives 
the  owner  trouble  which  compels  him  to  resort  to  an 
oculist  or  surgeon.  All  this  trouble  can  be  saved  by 
using  lenses  of  unequal  focus,  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  each  eye  separately. 

Those  who  live  in  foreign  parts,  or  out-of-the-way  places, 
at  times  wish  to  send  word  to  an  optician  in  some  large 
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town,  of  the  power  of  the  spectacles  they  are  wearing,  to 
get  him  to  send  them  others  of  a similar  kind  or  still 
stronger. 

There  is  no  simple  method  known  of  obtaining  the  power 
of  spectacles  in  the  case  of  concave  lenses,  which  are  re- 
quired for  short-sight;  but  in  the  case  of  long-sighted 
spectacles,  where  convex  or  magnifying  lenses  are  used, 
it  may  be  easily  done  in  the  following  manner.  Take  the 
lens  in  the  right  hand  and  place  a card  on  the  table  facing 
the  sun,  then  move  the  lens  backwards  and  forwards  from 
the  card  until  the  smallest  and  sharpest  spot  of  light  (which 
will  be  a small  image  of  the  sun)  is  formed  on  the  card.  If 
the  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  lens  to  the  spot  on  the 
card  is  now  measured  with  a foot-rule  or  a measuring-tape, 
that  will  be  the  focus  of  the  lens  in  English  inches. 

The  nature  of  astigmatism  I shall  describe  elsewhere; 
see  page  76. 

Astigmatism  is  seldom  corrected,  or  even  sought  for,  by 
the  general  run  of  opticians ; even  some  of  our  leading 
oculists  at  times  fail  to  distinguish  its  character  and  ac- 
curately to  correct  it,  but  it  is  really  a matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  do  so.  A book  larger  than  this  might  be 
written  on  astigmatism  without  exhausting  the  subject ; but 
I will  only  give  two  illustrations,  which  will  be  readily  fol- 
lowed, of  the  injurious  effect  of  not  correcting  astigmatism. 
The  first  of  these  applies  to  short-sight,  the  second  to 
long-sight. 

I have  had  many  persons  apply  to  me  stating  that  they 
were  short-sighted,  but  they  could  get  no  short-sighted 
spectacles  to  suit  them  properly.  Whenever  they  tried  such 
spectacles  they  always  dazzled  them,  and  strained  their  eyes 
so  that  they  had  to  give  up  using  them.  In  all  such  cases 
I have  found  that  there  was  very  little  short-sight  indeed, 
often  none  worth  naming,  but  there  was  myopic  astigma- 
tism, which  should  have  been  corrected  with  cylindrical 
lenses.  In  endeavouring  to  correct  this,  the  uninformed 
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optician,  or  spectacle-seller,  had  given  them  lenses  many 
times  too  strong  for  them,  and  so  strained  the  sight. 

Upon  correcting  the  astigmatism  with  cylindrical  lenses 
alone,  all  the  trouble  disappeared.  I have  particularly  in 
my  mind  one  case  of  a young  lady  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  came  to  me  wearing  spectacles 
with  deep  concave  lenses  (4  dioptrics) ; these  would  have 
been  suitable  for  a person  extremely  short-sighted.  Under 
these  her  eyes  were  breaking  down.  On  giving  her  a pair  of 
weak  cylindrical  lenses  (only  1^-  dioptrics)  she  saw  much  better 
with  them  than  she  ever  did  with  the  deep  concave  lenses, 
and  her  eyes  began  to  get  strong  and  well  from  that  time. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  astigmatism  in  long-sighted  persons. 
The  want  of  definition  caused  by  astigmatism  can  be  par- 
tially overcome  by  using  convex  lenses — that  is,  magnifying 
lenses — of  increased  power.  Such  lenses  are  always  given, 
and  answer  their  purpose  for  a short  time  ; then  their 
wearers  want  lenses  of  greater  power  to  overcome  the  defect 
in  their  sight.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity  they  increase  the 
power  of  their  spectacles  yearly  instead  of  about  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  and  I have  had  instances  where  they 
have  changed  their  spectacles  every  six  months,  with  the 
result  that  persons  fifty  years  of  age  were  wearing  spectacles 
old  enough  to  suit  the  majority  of  persons  between  seventy 
and  eighty. 

The  resort  to  cylindrical  lenses  for  correcting  the  astig- 
matism stops  the  mischief  directly,  and  frequently  much 
less  power  is  required  in  the  spectacles  than  has  been 
used  before. 

Year  after  year  I have  been  pained  by  people  living  in 
the  country  coming  to  me  for  spectacles,  when  their  eye- 
sight had  been  first  injured  by  using  improper  lenses. 
After  long  consideration  I have  been  able  to  devise  small 
instruments,  which  I can  send  through  the  post,  and  from 
the  indications  these  give  I can  tell  with  accuracy  what 
lenses  are  required.  I have  suited  many  cases  in  this 
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way  by  correspondence,  when  the  eyes  of  the  correspondents 
differed  greatly  in  focus.  I shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
forwarding  full  particulars  to  any  person,  post  free.  The 
testimonials  at  the  end  of  this  work  show  the  great  satisfac- 
tion this  system  is  giving  to  my  numerous  clients,  whose 
number  is  increasing  constantly. 


BROWNING’S  METHOD  OF  TESTING  THE  SIGHT. 


Fig  32. — The  Optometer, 


I here  give  three  engravings  of  the  principal  instruments 
I send  out,  in  practising  my  method  of  suiting  the  sight  by 
correspondence.  They  are  called  the  Optometer,  the  Width- 
Measurer,  and  the  Short-Sight  Test-Lenses  (Figs.  32,  33, 
and  34). 

I cannot,  however,  give  the  method  I adopt  in  using  these 
instruments,  because  it  varies  with  the  varying  condition  of 
the  sight  of  the  applicants. 

D 
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Lenses  of  pebble,  rock-crystal,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by 
mineralogists,  quartz,  keep  a clear  bright-polished  surface 

very  much  better  than  glass, 
and  most  persons  prefer  them. 
A correspondent  of  Knowledge 
inquired  recently  if  these  lenses 
were  not  cut  at  varying  angles 
out  of  the  quartz  crystals,  and 
whether  this  would  not  cause 
them  to  perform  badly.  My 
experience  is  that  this  matter 
seldom  receives  the  attention 
from  opticians  which  it  should 
do.  First-class  opticiansshould 
keep  pebble  lenses  cut  truly  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal,  though  they  are  neces- 
sarily more  expensive. 

Such  lenses,  when  tested  by 
polarized  light,  should  give 
concentric  coloured  rings,  as 
in  Fig.  35.  Lenses  not  cut  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal  give  coloured  bands, 
as  in  Fig.  36. 

Every  piece  of  crystal  used 
for  making  spectacle  lenses 
should  be  carefully  tested  by 
means  of  a polariscope.  Many 
crystals  possess  peculiarities 
which  would  cause  a lens 
made  from  them  to  give  most 
imperfect  images. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Lettsom  has  kindly  lent  me  some  specimens 
of  crystal,  of  which  I give  engravings  as  seen  through  a 
polariscope  (Figs.  37,  38,  and  39). 
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Such  specimens  would  be  quite  unfit  for  the  production 
of  lenses  of  any  kind. 

A great  many  persons  have  one  eye  more  sensitive  to 
colour  than  the  other,  and  this  leads  me  to  say  that  many 


more  persons  than  would  be  supposed  have  two  odd  eyes. 
In  some,  the  eyes'  differ  in  acuteness  of  vision  or  sensitive- 
ness to  colour ; in  others,  in  focus  ; and  again  in  others,  in 
their  sensitiveness  to  light.  In  most  cases.,  when  spectacles 
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are  required,  the  difference  between  the  eyes  may  be 
corrected  by  using  lenses  of  different  power.  To  this 
subject  I shall  further  on  devote  a short  chapter,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  though  it  is  commonly 


passed  over  by  opticians  without  any  attention  ; indeed,  I 
fear,  where  they  possess  the  skill,  they  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  inequality,  or  to 
make  spectacles  which  will  correct  it. 


SHOT-PROOF  SPECTACLES. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  accidents  which  have  occurred 
in  shooting,  shot-proof  spectacles  have  just  been  introduced. 


Fig.  40. 

They  are  made  of  four  very  stout  planes  of  Brazilian  pebble, 
bevelled  to  an  edge,  and  fitted  into  strong  nickelized  frames 
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(Fig.  40).  They  are  so  formed  as  to  protect  the  eyes  at  the 
sides  as  well  as  in  front  from  injury.  Though  they  are 
strongly  made  they  have  no  unpleasantly  weighty  feeling 
when  they  are  on  the  face. 


OLD-SIGHT. 

Old-sight or,  as  it  is  technically  called , “ presbyopia ,”  is  a 
•condition  of  the  eyes  in  which  the  power  is  wanting  to  focus 
them  on  near  objects,  and  thus  see  things  clearly  which  are 
within  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  from  the  face.  This 
condition  is  generally  the  result  of  advancing  years,  and 
spectacles  with  convex  lenses  to  counteract  long-sightedness 
are  usually  required  by  men  at  about  the  age  of  47,  and  by 
women  at  about  45  ; that  is  to  say,  few  persons  can  dispense 
with  spectacles  after  these  ages,  without  straining  their 
vision  and  permanently  injuring  their  sight. 

But  to  this  rough  general  rule  there  are  many  exceptions. 
After  a severe  illness,  which  greatly  enfeebles  the  system, 
spectacles  for  long  sight  are  often  required.  I have  fre- 
quently prescribed  spectacles  for  such  cases,  and  after  a few 
weeks  diminished  the  strength  of  the  lenses,  and  in  a few 
months  my  client  has  been  able  to  dispense  with  them 
entirely. 


Fig.  41. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  41),  shows  the  condition  of  the  eye  in 
old-sight  when  the  image  of  the  object  is  not  formed  on  the 
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retina,  but  would  be  formed  at  a distance  behind  the 
retina. 

Fig.  42  shows  the  same  eye  with  a convex  lens  inter- 
posed, by  the  aid  of  which  the  image  is  formed  nearer  to 
the  crystalline  lens,  and  therefore  within  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  so  that  it  falls  on  the  retina. 

The  condition  of  the  eyes  varies  constantly  with  the  state 
of  the  health,  and  even  with  the  digestion.  When  hungry 
the  vision  is  often  imperfect,  and  most  persons  cannot  see 
so  well  just  after  a full  meal. 

Ladies  before  they  reach  middle  age  frequently  require 
spectacles  to  enable  them  to  see  to  read  easily,  for  a month 


Fig.  42. 

or  two  after  child-birth.  Occasionally  young  children  are 
naturally  deficient  in  the  power  of  accommodation,  and 
require  spectacles  to  correct  long-sightedness,  even  when 
they  are  only  7 or  8 years  old;  and  I have  had  several 
cases  of  old-sighted  spectacles  being  necessary  at  between 
3 and  5 years  of  age.  Often  I have  had  great  difficulty  in 
convincing  clients,  who  come  to  me  for  advice  about  their 
eyes,  that  all  they  require  is  a pair  of  old-sighted  spectacles 
when  they  are  not  nearly  middle-aged,  or  in  many  instances 
not  even  of  age. 

Sometimes  the  condition  of  vision  called  long-sightedness 
is  brought  on  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30,  through 
unfairly  trying  the  eyes  by  reading  small  print,  or  making 
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minute  drawings,  or  doing  needlework  for  a length  of  time 
and  for  many  hours  continuously  by  artificial  light. 

In  youth,  those  who  are  blessed  with  average  good  sight 
read  easily  and  naturally  with  the  book  held  at  about  twelve 
inches  at  the  farthest  from  the  eye,  but  as  they  advance  in 
years  the  distance  at  which  they  can  see  clearly  increases, 
and  they  insensibly  hold  the  book  further  and  further  away 
from  them. 

When  at  length  the  failure  to  focus  at  any  convenient 

distance,  or  pain  in  their  eyes,  compels  them  to  wear 

spectacles,  use  has  become  second  nature  to  them,  and 
they  wish  to  read  with  the  book  held  at  about  eighteen 

inches  from  their  eyes,  as  they  have  been  doing ; this 

cannot  be  done  without  injury  to  their  sight. 

The  reading  distance  with  spectacles  suited  to  correct 
old-sight  should  not  be  more  than  fourteen  inches. 

THE  BEST  DISTANCE  FOR  READING. 

The  best  distance  for  reading  is  generally  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  inches  for  middle-aged  people  ; with  old  people 
it  is  frequently  less  than  twelve  inches,  but  the  distance 
varies  slightly  with  almost  every  case.  Those  who  have  been 
short-sighted  from  youth,  and  have  worn  concave  glasses  for 
reading,  can  seldom  be  made  to  read  safely  as  far  as  twelve 
inches,  when  they  become  longer-sighted  for  near  objects. 

No  absolute  rules  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  suiting 
the  sight  with  spectacles.  An  optician  must  have  his 
knowledge  of  optics  always  to  fall  back  upon,  but  he  will 
meet  with  many  failures  if  he  attempts  to  treat  all  eyes  alike 
by  hard  and  fast  rules.  The  eyes  are  not  mere  optical 
instruments^  but  are  most  delicate  and  sensitive  physiological 
contrivances  -possessing  as  many  peculiarities  as  their  owners . 
A physician  cannot  treat  his  patients’  bodies  all  alike,  nor 
should  an  optician  treat  his  clients’  eyes  so. 

My  correspondents  frequently  ask  me  to  give  them  the 
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number  of  the  lenses  with  which  I have  supplied  them. 
They  do  this  with  the  idea  that  they  could  then  get  similar 
spectacles  elsewhere.  In  this  they  are  mistaken.  Different 
opticians  use  various  numbers  to  indicate  lenses  of  the 
same  degree  of  strength,  and  small  dealers,  not  liking  to 
confess  that  their  stock  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to 
enable  them  to  supply  lenses  of  the  exact  strength  re- 
quired, will  supply  the  nearest  power  they  have.  When 
these  lenses  are  too  strong  in  cases  of  short-sight,  or  too 
weak  in  cases  of  long-sight,  much  mischief  is  often  done 
which  cannot  be  undone. 

The  numbers  so  generally  used  by  opticians  are  most 
unsystematic  and  misleading.  I have  recently  had  a pair 
of  lenses  for  short-sight  marked  No.  i,  which  were  twenty- 
four  inches  minus  solar  focus,  and  on  the  same  day  another 
pair  marked  No.  i,  which  upon  being  tested  proved  to  be 
forty  inches  minus  solar  focus.  This  shows  that  persons 
ordering  their  spectacles  by  numbers  cannot  depend  on 
obtaining  lenses  of  any  particular  well-defined  power.  The 
only  true  system  of  indicating  the  power  required  is  that 
known  as  the  dioptric  system.  Unfortunately,  the  number 
of  lenses  required  to  be  kept  in  stock,  the  value  of  the 
sets  of  lenses  which  must  be  kept  for  testing,  and  the  study 
which  is  necessary  to  understand  them  compared  with  the 
old  rule  of  thumb  method,  will,  I fear,  prevent  most 
opticians  from  adopting  it. 

Occasionally  for  correcting  old-sight  I am  asked  for 
periscopic,  meniscus,  or  concavo-convex  lenses,  by  clients 
who  suppose  that  such  lenses  are  superior  to  the  double- 
convex  or  double-concave  forms  in  general  use.  The 
reason  such  lenses  are  believed  to  possess  some  advan- 
tage is,  I presume,  because  they  appear  to  coincide  with 
the  outward  form  of  the  eye.  But  the  purpose  of  a spec- 
tacle lens  should  be  to  produce  a distinct  image  of  any 
object  in  front  of  it  with  as  little  action  on  the  rays  of 
light  which  it  causes  to  diverge  or  converge  as  possible. 
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This  is  best  effected  by  the  double-convex  or  double- 
concave lenses,  because  they  divide  the  deviation  of  the 
rays  equally  between  the  two  surfaces.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  two  illustrations  (Figs.  43,  44).  A (Fig.  43), 
is  a periscopic  lens,  and  in  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
convergence  of  the  rays  which  pass  through  it  takes  place 
entirely  at  the  first  surface ; while  in  B (Fig.  44),  which 


Fig.  43- 


B 


Fig.  44. 


represents  a section  of  a double-convex  lens,  the  outer  curve 
of  the  lens  is  much  less,  and  the  rays  suffer  convergence 
equally  at  both  surfaces — that  is,  as  they  enter  and  as  they 
leave  the  lens. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  necessity  for  spectacles 
is  caused  by  the  eye  flattening.  In  reality  the  cause  or 
causes  are  complex,  but  principally  they  are  twofold.  The 
crystalline  lens,  which  forms  the  image  on  the  retina,  with 
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age  becomes  harder,  and  the  ciliary  muscles,  which  alter 
the  focus  of  the  eye  by  changing  the  form  of  this  lens,, 
become  weaker,  so  that  they  are  incapable  of  rendering  the 
lens  sufficiently  convex  to  focus  on  an  object  nearer  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  from  the  eyes. 

More  distinct  definition  may  be  obtained,  of  course,  under 
such  circumstances,  by  holding  the  book  or  other  object 
further  from  the  eyes,  but  this  strains  the  sight  by  diminish- 
ing the  apparent  size  of  the  object,  and  reducing  its 
luminosity.  As  at  double  the  distance  an  object  is  only  one 
quarter  as  luminous,  this  is  a matter  of  great  importance. 

A highly  valued  scientific  correspondent  has  written  me 
a most  suggestive  letter.  As  the  questions  he  asks  me  may 
occur  to  many  of  my  readers,  I will  transcribe  them  almost 
entire ; but,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  clearness,  I will 
reply  to  each  query  before  noting  down  the  next. 

Question  I. — What  is  the  reason  why  spectacles  of  shorter 
focus  are  required  for  presbyopic  vision  (old-sight)  by 
artificial  light  than  by  daylight ; can  the  difference  of  in- 
tensity of  light  account  for  this  sufficiently  ? Some  persons 
use  a very  powerful  light  indeed  in  the  evening.  Will  the 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  light  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  ? 

Reply. — It  is  purely  a question  of  the  amount  of  light. 
Persons  who  have  used  spectacles  for  years  can  read  with- 
out them  in  sunlight.  The  stronger  spectacles  enable  the 
wearer  to  bring  the  object  to  be  seen  nearer  to  the  eye,  and 
as  light  increases  in  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  gain  is 
very  great. 

Question  II. — Suppose  a person  to  possess  spectacles 
with  which  he  reads  ordinary  print  at  twelve  inches  dis- 
tance, should  he  or  should  he  not  use  stronger  glasses  to 
read  smaller  print  ? 

Reply. — Decidedly  yes;  but  he  should  not  use  spectacles 
so  strong  as  to  require  him  to  bring  the  object  he  wishes  to 
see  closer  than  from  eight  to  nine  inches  from  his  eyes,  for 
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if  he  does  he  will  experience  a great  strain  in  endeavouring 
to  converge  both  his  eyes  on  the  object.  If  the  work 
is  so  fine  as  to  require  more  optical  power,  he  should 
wear  spectacles  with  a strong  lens,  say  from  two  to  six 
inches  focus,  in  one  eye  only,  and  a disk  of  thin  blapk 
metal  in  the  other.  So  long  as  he  uses  ample  power  to 
see  the  object  easily,  and  does  not  work  at  it  too  long 
at  a time  or  with  an  insufficient  light,  he  will  not  injure 
his  eyesight. 

Question  III. — Some  opticians  prefer  to  cut  pebbles 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  the  lenses  thus  cut  show- 
ing prismatic  bars  under  the  polariscope.  Should  they  be 
cut  in  this  manner  ? 

Reply. — Certainly  not ; they  should  be  cut  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  crystals  of  quartz.  Several  years  ago,  the 
late  Mr.  Gassiot  gave  me  a commission  carte-blanche  to- 
make  him  the  most  powerful  and  perfect  spectroscope  I 
could,  both  the  prisms  and  the  lenses  in  the  telescopes  to 
be  entirely  of  quartz  (pebble).  I found  the  lenses  would 
not  perform  correctly  unless  they  were  carefully  cut  exactly 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  crystals.  As  mostly  used 
for  spectacle-eyes,  they  are  cut  at  any  and  every  angle,  and 
they  show  dissimilar  appearances  under  the  polariscope. 
This  must  be  wrong.  Whenever  a person  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  a pair  of  eyes,  it  is  certain  that  he  should  have  a 
pair  of  exactly  similar  lenses  in  his  spectacles. 

Owing  to  the  double  refracting  properties  of  the  pebble,, 
rays  which  enter  the  top  and  bottom  of  a lens  cut  parallel 
to  the  axis  will  be  brought  to  a focus  at  a different  distance 
from  that  of  the  rays  which  enter  it  on  the  right  and  left 
hand. 

Mr.  Brudenell  Carter,  in  his  book  on  “ Good  and  Bad 
Sight,”  says — 

“ The  ordinary  advantages  of  pebble  lenses  may  be  more 
than  neutralized  if  they  have  not  been  cut  from  the  original 
block  in  the  right  direction.  The  material  has  the  curious 
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property  of  being  refrangent  in  one  particular  direction — 
that  is,  the  ray  of  light  passing  through  it  in  this  direction  is 
split  up  into  two,  and  two  images  of  the  object  from  which 
it  proceeds  are  produced.  In  order  to  make  a perfect 
pebble  lens,  its  axis  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
double  refraction  ; for  otherwise,  although  the  thickness  will 
not  be  sufficient  for  two  images  to  be  produced,  the  single 
image  may,  nevertheless,  be  more  or  less  blurred  or 
bordered.  The  only  security  against  this  for  the  ordinary 
purchaser  is  to  buy  of  an  optician  of  repute,  who  will  be 
more  desirous  to  supply  lenses  of  the  best  quality  than  to 
make  the  largest  possible  number  out  of  a given  piece  of 
pebble.” 

Old-sighted  spectacles  for  reading  are  scarcely  ever  worn 
correctly.  They  are  generally  worn  too  high  up  on  the 
bridge  of  the  nose.  The  result  is  that  the  wearer  con- 
stantly looks  through  them  at  objects  at  various  distances, 
and  thus  strains  the  vision  and  increases  the  old-sightedness. 

Those  who  do  this  will  age  their  sight  rapidly,  and 
require  the  glasses  in  their  spectacles  changed  very  fre- 
quently, and  after  a time  they  will  be  obliged  to  wear 
old-sighted  spectacles  even  when  walking.  In  my  ex- 
perience, ladies  are  much  greater  offenders  in  this  respect 
than  gentlemen. 

The  engraving  (Fig.  45)  shows  how  the  spectacles  should 
be  worn.  I am  often  asked  for  spectacles  of  increased 
power  which  will  enable  the  wearer  to  see  well  fine  work 
or  small  print  when  it  is  placed  or  held  at  a distance  of 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  from  the  eyes.  It  is  not 
possible  to  supply  such  spectacles  ; if  considerable  power 
is  required,  then  the  work  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
eyes. 

There  is  a particular  distance  at  which  each  pair  of 
spectacles  will  give  the  clearest  definition,  and  those  who 
value  their  eyesight  properly  will  use  one  pair  of  spectacles 
to  read  with,  and  a weaker  pair  to  write  or  work  with. 
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Spectacles  which  are  strong  enough  to  enable  the  wearer 
to  see  small  print  well  by  artificial  light  are  too  strong  for 
the  same  person  to  write  with.  The  distance  at  which  the 
book  should  be  held  when  reading  should  never  exceed 


Fig-  45- 


fourteen  inches,  while  writing  is  usually  done  at  about 
sixteen  inches,  and  if  the  writer  is  tall  and  sits  upright, 
which  is  of  course  the  best  position,  the  writing-paper 
is  frequently  upwards  of  eighteen  inches  from  the  eyes. 

LONG-SIGHT  OH  HYPERMETROPIA. 

Long-sight , or  hypermetropia , is  a form  of  long-sight  which 
can  be  distinguished  from  presbyopia  by  the  fact  that  the 
person  who  has  it  cannot  see  objects  plainly,  either  close  or 
distant,  without  the  aid  of  convex  lenses,  the  eye  being  too 
short  from  the  front  to  the  back  for  the  crystalline  lens  to 
form  an  image  inside  the  eye  until  the  rays  are  made  more 
convergent  on  the  retina.  This  is  a difficult  affliction  of  the 
eye  to  test  for,  and  it  is  generally  considered  that  it  cannot 
be  done  correctly  unless  the  accommodation  of  the  eye  is 
first  paralysed  by  atropine.  Hypermetropia  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  true  short-sight,  but  differs,  as  explained,  from 
presbyopia,  or  old-sight,  for  which  it  is  so  frequently 
mistaken. 
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SHORT-SIGHT. 

Short-sight , called  technically  “myopia”  is  the  opposite 
condition  to  that  known  as  hypermetropia,  or  long-sight — 
that  is,  objects  at  a distance  cannot  be  seen  distinctly.  The 
eye  in  this  condition  cannot  be  focussed  upon  an  object 
until  it  is  brought  within  about  twelve  inches  or  less  from 
the  face.  Minute  objects  at  a distance  of  a few  feet,  which 
are  easily  seen  by  persons  with  full  power  of  focussing,  called 
normal  or  natural  vision,  to  short-sighted  persons  are 
invisible.  There  is  little  doubt  that  short-sight  is  to  a great 
extent  hereditary;  but  it  is  frequently  produced  by  reading 
in  an  imperfect  light  when  very  young.  The  book  is  held 
much  closer  to  the  face  than  it  should  be.  This  gives 
increased  light,  but  the  strain  upon  the  focussing  power  of 
the  eye  is  very  great,  and  produces  a permanent  injury 
which  can  only  be  corrected  by  most  carefully  adapting 
concave  lenses,  which  will  throw  the  image  of  an  object 
farther  back  into  the  eye,  and  cause  it  to  fall  correctly  in 
focus  on  the  retina. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  46)  shows  the  form  of  the  eye  in  short- 
sight,  when  the  image  would  be  formed  inside  the  eye  before 
reaching  the  retina. 


Image  of  the  object 
falling  short  of  the 
retina. 

Crystalline  lens. 

Fig.  46. 

Fig.  47  shows  the  same  eye  with  a concave  lens  placed 
in  front  of  the  eye,  which  causes  the  image  to  be  formed  at 
a greater  distance  from  the  crystalline  lens,  and  so  falls  on 
the  retina. 
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Short-sight  should  never  be  neglected,  even  though 
comparatively  slight,  and  when  extreme  should  receive  the 
most  skilful  treatment.  The  lenses  used  should  neither  be 


too  strong  nor  too  weak,  and,  as  a rule,  two  pairs  differing 
in  focus  should  be  used,  the  weakest  for  reading  and  the 
strongest  for  walking  or  riding. 

Very  short-sighted  persons  should  live  i?i  their  spectacles , 
putting  them  on  the  moment  they  rise,  or  before  they  leave 
their  bedroom,  and  taking  them  off  only  before  going  to 
bed,  wearing  the  weaker  pair  which  they  use  for  reading, 
so  long  as  they  are  in  the  house,  and  putting  on  the  stronger 
pair  when  walking  or  riding. 

When  clear  vision  of  small  print  cannot  be  obtained 
without  holding  the  book  nearer  than  ten  inches  from  the 
eyes,  spectacles  are  always  required,  and  though  they  may 
be  dispensed  with,  it  is  at  the  risk  of  almost  certainly  doing 
the  sight  irremediable  injury,  or  even  of  destroying  it 
entirely.  I have  such  cases  before  me  almost  daily. 

It  is  a common  mistake  to  suppose  that  myopia,  or 
short-sighted  vision,  is  always  strong  and  good  for  close 
objects.  In  my  experience,  a large  majority  of  short- 
sighted persons  have  weak  sight,  although  undoubtedly  to 
them  objects  within  their  range  of  vision  appear  larger 
than  to  those  who  can  see  without  strain  at  a greater 
distance. 

Another  common  mistake  is  to  suppose  that  the  vision 


Image  of  the  object 
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Crystalline  lens. 

Fig-  47- 
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of  short-sighted  persons  alters  and  improves  rapidly  with 
age.  In  almost  every  case  the  short-sightedness  increases. 

As  short-sightedness  is  often  accompanied  by  actual 
disease  of  the  eye,  it  should  receive  the  best  attention. 

Another  mistake  is  to  suppose  that  short-sighted  persons 
can  do  without  spectacles  to  read  with  as  they  grow  old. 
This  does,  indeed,  sometimes  happen,  but  such  cases  are 
rare. 

The  power  of  the  lenses  used  to  correct  short-sight  should 
never  be  as  strong  as  the  person  can  possibly  bear.  If  the 
concave  lenses  are  so  deep  that  minute  objects  at  a dis- 
tance are  seen  with  unnatural  sharpness,  they  are  too- 
strong,  and  the  wearer  will  soon  find  his  eyes  suffering  from 
the  strain. 

I frequently  have  correspondents  who,  because  they 
require  short-sighted  spectacles  for  walking,  imagine  they 
cannot  possibly  require  magnifying  lenses  to  read  with,  and 
are  greatly  surprised  when  I convince  them  to  the  contrary. 

As  I have  said,  an  equally  common  mistake  is  to  suppose 
that  short-sighted  vision  always  gets  longer  and  improves 
with  age.  It  very  frequently  gets  still  shorter,  and  unless 
spectacles,  accurately  suited  to  the  case,  are  worn,  the 
vision  becomes  rapidly  and  seriously  impaired.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  people  neglect  their  eyes  so  sadly , seldom 
taking  medical  advice  respecti?ig  them  until  they  find  them- 
selves actually  going  blind,  though  they  will  generally  consult 
a surgeo?i  respecting  a slight  deafness , which  is  comparatively 
unimportant. 

Many  persons  apply  to  me  for  spectacles  to  whom 
spectacles  would  do  positive  injury,  their  eyes  being  in  a 
condition  in  which  they  require  rest  and  surgical  attention. 
I have  long  made  it  a rule  in  all  cases  where  I can  detect 
disease  or  even  functional  derangement,  to  decline  to  supply 
spectacles  until  my  correspondent  has  first  sought  the  pro- 
fessional advice  of  a skilful  surgeon  oculist.  When  such 
persons  apply  to  ordinary  dealers  in  spectacles,  they  are 
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given  glasses  which  only  increase  the  mischief,  or  they  are 
unnecessarily  alarmed  by  being  told  that  no  glasses  would 
be  of  any  use  to  them,  leaving  them  to  infer  that  they  are 
going  blind. 

Happily,  if  taken  in  time,  there  are  few  complaints  of  the 
eye  beyond  the  reach  of  the  surgeon’s  art,  and  a skilful 
optician  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  eyes  by  giving 
their  owners  timely  warning. 

Failure  of  vision  is  often  the  first  indication  of  some 
internal  complaint  which  requires  medical  attention.  With 
proper  treatment,  the  clearness  of  vision  is  gained,  though 
spectacles  are  mostly  required,  and  aid  materially  its  recovery. 

It  has  been  a great  pleasure  to  me  from  time  to  time  to 
hear  persons  say,  when  I have  exactly  suited  them  with 
lenses  in  very  difficult  cases  of  abnormal  vision  : “ Why,  I 
can  see  better  than  I have  ever  done  in  my  life  before.” 
But  I have  derived  equal  satisfaction  from  the  knowledge 
that  in  several  instances,  by  recommending  immediate 
recourse  to  a skilful  physician  or  surgeon,  I have  indirectly 
been  the  means  of  saving  my  client  from  a dangerous  ill- 
ness, or  possibly  from  loss  of  eyesight 

Spectacles  are  better  than  spring-folders  for  short-sight, 
particularly  if  the  short-sight  is  at  all  extreme,  because  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  the  glasses  in  the  spring-folders 
high  enough  up  in  front  of  the  eyes,,  so  that  the  pupils 
of  the  eyes  may  correspond  with  the  centre  of  the  glasses. 

The  spectacles  worn  when  walking  by  short-sighted 
persons  should  have  a low  bridge,  nearly  straight,  and,  if 
anything,  the  upper  part  of  the  bridge  should  be  inclined 
backwards  instead  of  projecting  forwards,  as  it  does  in  those 
worn  by  long-sighted  persons ; unless  this  be  done  it  will 
be  found  that  raising  the  spectacles  up  so  much  in  front  of 
the  eyes  brings  them  in  contact  with  the  eyelashes. 

I append  an  engraving  (Fig.  48)  of  a pair  of  such  spectacles 
as  I have  described  for  walking,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  worn. 

E 
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Several  of  my  valued  scientific  correspondents  have 
gently  hinted  their  regret  at  my  devoting  so  much  of  my 
time  to  the  adaptation  of  spectacles.  They  would  prefer 
that  I should  direct  my  attention  to  improving  still  further 
the  construction  of  the  spectroscope,  the  microscope,  or 
the  astronomical  telescope.  I believe  I am  more  usefully 
employed  in  a practical  application  of  science  to  the  benefit 
of  humanity,  and  I know  some  of  my  medical  friends  sup- 
port me  in  this  opinion. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  what  I mean : 

Some  four  or  five  years  since  one  of  my  scientific  cor- 
respondents brought  his  son  to  me.  He  was  a lad  about 
8 or  9 years  old.  Although  so  young  he  was  a skilful 


Fig.  48. 


musician,  playing  well  from  music  plainly  printed.  But  his 
eyesight  was  so  defective  that  he  could  not,  with  any  spectacles , 
see  clearly  more  than  three  or  four  inches  from  his  face. 
He  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  learn  his  pieces  by  heart, 
and  his  playing  was  limited  to  the  one  or  two  pieces  he 
could  remember,  for  he  soon  forgot  what  he  had  with  great 
pains  learnt.  Under  these  circumstances  I contrived  and 
made  for  him  a pair  of  small,  very  light  binoculars  or  opera- 
glasses  of  aluminum,  and  mounted  them  on  strong  but  light 
steel  spectacle-frames.  The  lenses  were  about  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  tubes  of  the  binoculars  were  little  more 
than  an  inch  long.  With  these  he  played  from  printed 
music  on  a grand  piano  readily.  I made  him  spectacles 
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with  which  he  could  read  his  books.  Meanwhile  he  was 
put  under  skilful  surgical  treatment,  and  as  time  went  on  he 
required  less  and  less  optical  assistance  to  his  vision. 
Latterly  he  has  achieved  great  distinction  in  his  tasks,  and 
plays  from  music  by  the  aid  of  spectacles  only. 

The  same  gentleman  sent  his  housemaid  to  me  with  a 
note,  stating  that  her  eyesight  was  so  bad  that  she  could 
not  see  to  do  her  work  ; that  she  had  been  to  an  optician, 
and  also  to  a hospital,  and  she  had  been  told  nothing  could 
be  done  for  her  case.  I was  able  to  provide  her  with  two 
pairs  of  spectacles : with  one  pair  she  could  do  her  work, 
and  with  the  other  pair  she  could  read  well. 

I have  often  had  such  persons  come  to  me  in  great 
distress,  lest  they  should  lose  their  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood.  Now,  I may  be  wrong,  but  I feel  that  in  suiting 
such  cases  I am  doing  as  much  good  as  I should  be  by 
inventing  another  automatic  spectroscope. 

Short-sighted  persons  should  beware  of  changing  their 
spectacles  too  often,  using  each  time  lenses  of  greater  power. 
Many  persons  in  this  way  irremediably  injure  their  sight. 
Lenses  of  greater  power  should  only  be  used  by  short-sighted 
persons  under  thoroughly  competent  advice.  I continually 
have  clients  come  to  me  who  tell  me  that  they  require 
stronger  glasses,  and  I have  to  inform  them  that  they  had 
better  continue  to  wear  those  they  have.  Sometimes  I find 
that  it  is  a sight  weaker  which  is  required. 

I have  several  clients  who,  under  my  advice,  have  with 
advantage  worn  spectacles  of  the  same  strength  for  years 
after  they  thought  they  must  change  them  for  a stronger 
sight. 

In  a certain  number  of  cases  the  eyes  become  naturally 
longer-sighted  for  close  objects  with  age,  and  the  injudicious 
increase  of  the  strength  of  the  lenses  in  such  cases  tends  to 
retard  or  even  prevent  this  most  beneficial  change,  at  the 
same  time  straining  the  eyes  and  impairing  the  vision. 

In  cases  of  the  most  extreme  short-sight,  where  glasses 
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cannot  be  worn  of  sufficient  strength  to  give  useful  vision  at 
a distance,  a good  small  binocular,  as  Fig.  49,  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage ; the  strain  on  the  sight  will  be  less 
than  when  using  glasses,  because  the  focus  of  the  binocular 
can  be  changed  to  suit  the  sight  at  various  distances. 

In  many  instances  where  persons  have  told  me  that  they 
always  experience  a bad  headache  when  they  go  to  a theatre, 


Fig.  49. 


which  they  impute  to  the  excessive  heat  and  light  or  both, 
I have  recommended  them  to  try  the  effect  of  using  an 
opera-glass  almost  continuously  during  the  performance, 
with  the  result  that  the  headache  no  longer  comes  on.  The 
use  of  an  opera-glass  at  exhibitions  of  pictures  will,  as  a rule, 
mitigate  or  prevent  the  headache  that  most  people  ex- 
perience if  they  make  a prolonged  examination  of  the 
pictures. 


TEST  TYPES. 

Many  children  are  blamed  and  punished  for  inattention 
or  stupidity  in  not  learning  their  tasks,  when  they  cannot 
see  them.  They  are  generally  short-sighted,  though  some- 
times long-sighted,  and  a few  are  astigmatic,  and  only  require 
spectacles  to  assist  their  vision.  To  test  their  sight,  get  some 
printed  letters  exactly  one-eighth  of  an  inch  high  : place 
them  at  seven  feet  from  the  child  whose  sight  has  to  be 
tested.  If  it  cannot  make  the  letters  out  clearly  and  easily, 
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and  read  them  aloud  quickly,  then  either  a skilful  optician 
or  an  oculist  should  be  consulted.  The  same  test  will 
answer  equally  well  for  adults  and  children.  A paragraph 
in  block  letters  of  type  of  the  correct  size  for  testing  the 
sight  in  this  simple  manner  is  here  given. 

HE  WAS  VERY  SHORT,  SPARE,  AND 
WIRY:  SINGULARLY  PALE  FOR  A 
PERSON  WHOSE  LIFE  WAS  PASSED 
IN  THE  COUNTRY.  THE  FACE  WAS 
IN  SOME  RESPECTS,  BESIDES  THIS, 
A MOST  STRIKING  FACE  TO  SEE. 

Four  Feet  to  Five  Feet. 

If  desired,  this  method  of  testing  the  sight  by  means 
of  printed  letters  of  various  sizes,  which  are  termed 
test-types,  may  be  carried  further  as  follows  : letters 
of  this  size  should  be  easily  read  in  a good  light  by 
persons  who  do  not  require  spectacles  when  the  reader 
is  at  a distance  of  from  four  to  five  feet  from  the 
book. 

Five  Feet  to  Six  Feet. 

Letters  of  the  size  of  this  paragraph 
should  be  read  under  similar  circum- 
stances when  the  reader  is  from  five  feet 
to  six  feet  from  the  book. 
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Six  Feet  to  Seven  Feet. 

Letters  of  the  size  of  this  para- 
graph should  be  easily  read  at 
a distance  of  from  six  to  seven 
feet. 

Seven  Feet  to  Eight  Feet. 

Letters  of  the  size  of  this 
paragraph  should  be  easily 
read  at  a distance  of  from 
seven  to  eight  feet. 

HOW  TO  TEST  THE  SIGHT. 

There  are  two  good  simple  tests  by  which  any  one  may 
find  out  for  themselves  whether  they  require  spectacles. 
The  best  and  simplest  is  the  legibility  of  small  print  by 
artificial  light.  Figures  the  size  of  those  given  below  should 
be  read  with  ease  and  certainty. 

83538535833. 

These  figures  may,  however,  be  read  accurately  and  yet  read 
with  a strain  that  would  soon  injure  the  eyesight  seriously. 
To  be  sure  that  this  is  not  the  case  the  reader  should 
measure  carefully  how  far  he  has  to  hold  the  print  from  his 
eyes  to  see  it  clearest : if  the  distance  exceeds  fourteen 
inches,  then  spectacles  are  absolutely  required  ; some  persons 
require  spectacles  when  the  distance  at  which  they  see  small 
print  best  is  not  more  than  twelve  inches.  Whenever  a 
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difficulty  is  experienced  in  reading,  or  strain  is  felt  afterwards, 
an  oculist  or  good  ophthalmic  optician  should  be  consulted, 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  the  vision  being  impaired.  A witty 
schoolmaster  said  to  me,  “I  have  not  come  to  you  because 
I want  a pair  of  spectacles,  but  because  I want  a longer 
pair  of  arms  ! ” 

An  American  judge,  observing  that  one  of  the  counsel 
was  holding  his  brief  at  arm’s-length  to  enable  him  to 
read  it,  said,  “ You  require  a pair  of  spectacles,  brother.” 
“Oh  no,”  said  the  counsel,  “not  yet”  “Well,  you  will 
have  to  use  a pair  of  spectacles  or  a pair  of  tongs  before 
long,  brother,”  was  the  reply. 

In  the  ordinary  way  of  suiting  the  sight  from  a dealer’s 
stock,  spectacles  are  generally  given  too  strong  to  short-sighted 
persons  and  too  weak  to  those  who  are  long-sighted  or  old- 
sighted,  while  those  who  are  astigmatic  generally  select  for 
themselves  or  are  provided  with  spectacles  so  much  too 
strong  that  they  are  often  more  than  double  the  power 
actually  required.  The  effect  of  short-sighted  persons 
wearing  glasses  too  strong,  as,  for  instance,  wearing  glasses 
strong  enough  for  walking  out  of  doors,  to  read  with,  is  to 
strain  the  eyes  and  increase  the  short-sight. 

The  result  of  astigmatic  persons  wearing  lenses  far  too 
strong  for  them,  is  to  cause  them  to  require  their  glasses  to 
be  changed  frequently  each  time  for  a stronger  pair,  and  to 
rapidly  age  their  sight. 

When  spectacles  unsuitable  for  the  vision  have  been  worn 
for  some  time,  the  eyes  are  drawn  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  spectacles.  In  such  cases  it  is  frequently  impossible 
to  suit  the  sight  correctly  with  proper  spectacles  at  once. 
A pair  of  lenses  should  be  worn  for  some  few  weeks  or 
months,  specially  adapted  for  relieving  the  strain , and  after- 
wards it  will  generally  be  found  that  lenses  of  a lower  power 
will  give  better  vision. 

Of  the  immense  number  of  cases  I have  had  where  the 
use  of  improper  spectacles  had  done  great  mischief  I will 
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briefly  describe  only  three,  differing  as  widely  from  each 
other  as  possible. 

A lady  about  sixty-five  came  to  me,  complaining  that  she 
could  get  no  spectacles  with  which  she  could  read.  I found 
that  she  had  been  using  spectacles  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  but  she  had  never  bought  a pair ; she  had  used  her 
father’s,  her  mother’s,  her  aunt’s,  or  any  she  could  just 
manage  to  see  with.  She  was  a lady  of  large  means  and 
not  illiberal ; she  had  simply  not  troubled  herself  to  think 
about  her  eyes.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I could  scarcely 
enable  her  to  read  the  leaders  in  a newspaper  in  good 
daylight.  She  had  ruined  her  eyesight. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a young  lady  about  twenty- 
eight,  who  a few  months  previously  had  had  a very  serious 
illness  ; during  her  convalescence  she  found  herself  unable 
to  read,  and  finding  she  could  see  better  with  her  father’s 
spectacles  she  frequently  put  them  on  and  read  with  them. 
As  she  grew  stronger,  she  found,  to  her  surprise,  that  she 
could  not  read  without  them,  and  was  recommended  by 
a friend  to  consult  me.  I was  able  to  get  her  to  read  with 
a lower  power,  and,  if  her  health  improves,  I shall  be  able 
again  to  reduce  the  power  of  her  glasses,  but  I cannot  be 
certain  that  I shall  be  able  to  completely  undo  all  the 
mischief  she  has  done.  Had  she  applied  to  me  when  she 
first  experienced  a difficulty  in  reading,  I should  have 
prohibited  reading  for  a short  time,  and  then  assisted  her 
with  lenses  of  alow  power:  these  in  a few  months  she  would 
have  been  able  to  dispense  with  entirely. 

The  last  case  I will  name  in  this  connection  is  that  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  living  Englishmen,  who  came  to  me  for 
some  scientific  instruments.  I told  him  that  the  spectacles 
he  was  wearing  were  nearly  half  an  inch  lower  on  one  side 
than  the  other,  and  that  the  power  was  much  greater  than 
he  ought  to  wear,  and  added  that  they  were  straining  his 
eyes  and  doing  them  serious  injury. 

He  replied  that  he  was  aware  of  it : that  he  had  bought 
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the  spectacles  at  a small  seaside  town,  having  lost  his  own, 
and  though  he  had  tried  several  other  pairs  since,  which  he 
had  been  told  were  more  suitable  to  his  sight,  he  could  not 
bear  the  strain  he  experienced  in  using  them. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  came  to  me  with  his  eyes  much 
worse,  asked  for  a pair  of  spectacles,  and  left  the  old  ones 
with  me.  A few  weeks  later  he  kindly  told  me  that  his  eyes 
were  rapidly  improving,  but  that  for  the  first  few  days  he  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  using  the  new  pair  of  spectacles. 

My  object  in  describing  these  typical  cases,  is  to  warn 
others  not  to  make  the  same  or  similar  mistakes,  for,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  such  things  are  being  done  daily. 

Some  most  curious  cases  come  before  me  occasionally, 
arising  out  of  mistakes  in  testing  the  vision. 

Neither  opticians  nor  oculists,  as  a rule,  will  give  the 
necessary  time  and  take  sufficient  pains  to  suit  complicated 
cases  of  unequal  vision. 

One  day  a gentleman  having  inquired  of  me  the  cost  of 
putting  an  axis-cut  pebble  lens  in  one  eye  of  his  spectacles, 
I naturally  asked  him  why  he  did  not  want  a pair.  He  re- 
plied, “ Because  I cannot  see  with  the  other  eye.”  “Are  you 
quite  sure  the  sight  has  been  properly  tested  ? ” was  my  next 

inquiry.  “Well,  I have  had  my  eyes  examined  by ” 

(naming  one  of  the  leading  oculists  of  the  day),  “and  he  says  I 
never  have  seen  anything  with  my  left  eye,  and  never  shall.” 
I asked  him  to  let  me  test  his  sight,  with  the  result  that  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  reading  a newspaper  with  the 
eye  which  was  supposed  to  be  useless,  the  other  eye  being 
covered  over. 

A much  more  striking  case,  among  many  I could 
mention,  is  this.  A gentleman  consulted  me  about  his 
eyes  who  was  wearing  a ground  glass  over  one  eye.  On 
inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  his  case,  I found  he 
had  consulted  a well-known  oculist,  who  had  prescribed 
spectacles,  but  they  gave  him  only  very  imperfect  vision 
with  great  pain,  and  the  oculist  then  advised  him  to  cover 
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one  eye  with  either  a black  or  ground  glass,  to  get  rid  of  the 
strain  and  double-image.  I must  own  it  was  a very  difficult 
case,  but  in  about  an  hour  I had  him  reading  at  all  distances, 
from  a book  held  in  his  hand,  to  words  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  with  both  eyes,  with  perfect  comfort. 

My  clients  frequently  express  their  astonishment  at  the 
time  and  pains  I take  to  suit  their  sight.  A leading 
London  physician  told  me  he  was  “ delighted  at  the  evident 
pleasure  I took  in  mastering  his  difficult  case.” 

A gentleman,  who  had  very  unequal  vision,  said  to  me, 
when  I had  made  him  special  spectacles,  “ Well,  I have  worn 
spectacles  for  twenty-five  years,  and  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  not  been  given  to  understand  that  I was  a stupid,  trouble- 
some man,  because  no  ordinary  spectacles  would  suit  me.” 

One  of  the  best-known  London  opticians,  who  does  a 
large  spectacle  trade,  said  to  me,  “ I cannot  think  how  you 
can  take  such  trouble  about  people’s  sight.  I would  not 
do  it  myself  if  they  would  pay  me  £$  per  pair  for  their 
spectacles.  I should  not  be  able  to  sleep  when  I went  to 
bed  at  night  if  I did.”  “ And  I should  not  be  able  to 
sleep  if  I did  not,”  was  my  reply. 

It  seems  evident  to  me  that  an  ophthalmic  optician  worthy 
of  the  name  should  consider  that  every  one  who  applies  to 
him  for  a pair  of  spectacles  is  practically  giving  into  the 
optician’s  charge  his  precious  eyesight,  and  that  the 
optician  should  consider  himself  bound  to  prove  that  he 
is  worthy  of  the  charge. 

Testing  the  eyes  and  supplying  spectacles  to  suit  their 
defects  is  both  an  art  and  a science.  All  people  must  not 
be  treated  alike,  as  if  their  eyes  were  mere  optical  instru- 
ments. They  are  very  complex  physiological  organs,  and 
are  controlled  by  the  constitutions  of  their  owners.  Of  two 
persons  who  are  especially  short-sighted,  one  can  safely 
have  much  clearer  vision  for  a distance  given  than  the 
other.  Of  two  persons  who  are  astigmatic,  one  may  have  a 
full  dioptric  of  astigmatism,  and  yet  cannot  bear  it  corrected, 
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while  another,  having  no  more  than  half  a dioptric,  will 
suffer  from  confused  vision,  and  his  eyes  get  worse  and 
worse  unless  it  is  fully  and  carefully  corrected. 

The  method  of  dilating  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  by  the  use 
of  atropine,  so  much  resorted  to  by  oculists,  is  in  nearly  all 
cases  unnecessary.  A little  extra  time  and  trouble  devoted 
to  careful  testing  will  enable  equally  good  results  to  be 
obtained  without  its  use,  and  the  client  will  be  saved  much 
inconvenience  and  discomfort. 

A lady  told  me  that  after  the  application  of  belladonna 
to  her  eyes  she  could  not  swallow  any  food  the  next 
morning,  and  it  was  some  days  before  her  throat  got  right. 
I know  many  worse  cases  than  this,  but  it  would  be 
painful  to  refer  to  them  in  detail. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  I would  say  that  an  optician 
should  never  be  satisfied  because  he  has  given  a client 
fairly  good  vision.  Whenever  the  glasses  require  changing 
he  should  endeavour  to  make  some  improvement  which 
will  give  still  clearer  vision  with  less  strain  on  the  eyes. 

The  general  method  of  suiting  the  sight  adopted  by 
opticians,  is  to  give  and  recommend  the  pair  of  spectacles 
with  which  the  most  can  be  seen — in  other  words,  with 
which  the  person  who  requires  them  can  see  the  best ; but 
this  is  anything  but  a safe  rule  of  practice.  ' The  first 
consideration  should  be  the  preservation  of  the  sight , though 
this  is  constantly  overlooked. 

On  the  other  hand,  I have  known  several  oculists  err  in 
the  opposite  direction,  by  prescribing  a pair  of  spectacles 
worked  out  theoretically  on  paper  to  correct  the  optical 
errors,  but  not  calculated  to  give  sufficiently  distinct  vision 
to  be  of  much  service. 

One  case  of  this  kind  was  brought  before  me  in  a very 
amusing  way.  A gentleman  called  on  me,  and  said,  “ I 
have  consulted  a distinguished  oculist  respecting  my  eyes, 
and  he  has  prescribed  for  me  a particular  pair  of  spectacles, 
which  I have  had  made.  I have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
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scientifically  exactly  what  I ought  to  require ; they  have 
only  one  defect,  that  I cannot  see  anything  through  them. 
As  I am  an  artist,  this  defect  is  of  some  consequence.” 

I had  the  pleasure  of  contriving  and  making  a pair  of 
spectacles  for  him  which  were  without  this  slight  defect. 

ASTIGMATISM 

Is  a condition  of  the  eye  in  which  the  cornea  is  not  sym- 
metrically spherical,  but  approaches  the  cylindrical ; that 
is  to  say,  the  front  of  the  eye,  instead  of  resembling  in  form 
a piece  cut  off  from  the  side  of  a large  marble,  resembles 
a slice  cut  off  from  the  side  of  a cork,  similar  to  the  figure 
in  the  following  diagram  (Fig.  50). 

With  an  eye  of  this  form,  lines  are  seen  much  more 
clearly  in  one  direction  than  in  another.  For  instance,  the 
* figures  on  a clock-face  will  be  of  different  degrees  of  visibility, 
and  will  vary  in  sharpness  as  the  dial  is  turned  round. 


Fig.  50.  Fig.  51. 


But  it  is  quite  possible  with  a weak  astigmatism  to  see 
these  tests  pretty  well,  and  yet  suffer  strain  which  will 
lead  to  impairment  of  vision,  unless  proper  lenses  are 
adopted  to  suit  the  sight 

To  detect  weak  astigmatism  of  this  kind  I have  had  several 
letters  engraved  (Fig.  52);  these  letters,  to  those  who  are 
not  astigmatic,  should  all  appear  equally  black  and  plain, 
that  is,  all  equally  sharply  defined  and  distinct.  If  some 
appear  faint,  or  tinted  blue,  brown,  or  grey,  while  others 
are  blacker,  then  the  eyes  are  astigmatic,  and  the  sight 
should  be  corrected  by  means  of  cylindrical  lenses. 
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To  test  the  eyes  carefully  it  is  necessary  to  close  first 
one  and  then  the  other,  and  look  with  one  eye  only  at  the 
letters. 

Frequently  only  one  eye  is  astigmatic,  and  this  at  times 
creates  the  greatest  trouble,  because  it  gives  unequal  vision. 
The  letters  should  also  be  looked  at  with  the  page  held 


Fig.  52. 

upright,  and  then  turned  on  one  side.  If  there  be  astigma- 
tism the  blackness  of  the  letters  (diagram,  Fig.  52)  will 
appear  to  change,  and  those  which  appeared  lightest  with 


the  page  upright,  will  appear  darkest  when  it  is  turned 
sideways,  and  vice  versd. 
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The  straight  lines  and  circles  in  Fig.  53  should  be  seen 
equally  clear  and  sharp  in  every  part  of  the  diagram. 

Let  any  person  who  suspects  that  there  is  some  defect 
in  his  or  her  eyesight  observe  the  appearance  of  the  two 
circular  diagrams  (Figs.  55  and  56),  carefully  looking 
intently  at  them  with  each  eye  separately,  closing  the  other 
or  covering  it  over  with  the  hand. 

If  astigmatism  should  be  present  the  lines  will  not  be 
seen  with  equal  distinctness  in  all  parts  of  the  diagram, 
but  will  in  some  places  look  blurred  and  indistinct,  or,  at 
least,  broader  and  fainter  in  some  directions  than  they  do 
in  others. 

The  most  delicate  test,  however,  that  I have  been  able  to 
devise  is  shown  in  Fig.  54. 


Fig-  54- 

The  fine  white  lines  on  this  diagram  in  all  directions 
should,  with  an  eye  that  is  not  astigmatic,  be  seen  with 
equal  distinctness. 

In  many  cases  astigmatism  exists  without  being  suspected, 
and  unless  proper  spectacles  are  worn  to  correct  it,  eventu- 
ally the  vision  may  become  greatly  impaired. 

An  instance  of  unsuspected  astigmatism  which  has  become 
known  to  me  since  I published  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
is  both  curious  and  interesting. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  I received  a letter  from  the 
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Rev.  Lionel  Bartlett,  of  72,  Warleigh  Road,  Brighton,  by 
whose  kind  permission  I give  the  following  extract : 

“ I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  spectacles.  Feeling 
sure  that  my  sight  was  normal,  and  that  I did  not  in  conse- 
quence stand  in  need  of  spectacles,  I have  always  set  my 
face  against  the  idea  of  using  them.  But  the  ease  with 
which  I can  see  with  the  astigmatic  cylindrical  lenses, 


Fig-  55- 


compared  with  the  unaided  sight,  has  disabused  me  of 
my  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject. 

“ Before  reading  your  book,  ‘ Our  Eyes,’  I was  not 
in  the  least  aware  that  there  was  such  a thing  as  astig- 
matism, and  could  not  imagine  why  my  eyes  some- 
times seemed  strained  after  reading  for  a length  of  time 
continuously.  I can  now  read  for  hours  together,  and  see 
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much  more  clearly  and  distinctly  than  I could  before, 
without  any  strain  or  aching  of  the  eyes.  Yet  even  first- 
sight  spectacles  make  my  eyes  ache  at  once.  I have  much 
pleasure  in  affording  this  unasked  testimony  to  the  sound- 
ness of  your  principles.” 

The  defect  is  corrected  and  clear  vision  given  by  adapt- 
ing cylindrical  lenses  of  the  form  shown  in  Figs.  50  and  51, 


Fig.  56. 

p.  76,  in  spectacles  in  such  a manner  that  the  cylindricity 
is  in  the  contrary  direction ; that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the 
cylindricity  of  the  crystalline  lens  or  cornea. 

Such  lenses  have  occasionally  to  be  put  into  trial  frames 
with  round  eyes,  in  which  the  glasses  will  turn  easily.  The 
wearer  should  then  close  one  eye,  or  cover  it  with  the  hand, 
and  slowly  and  carefully  turn  the  glass  round  while  looking 
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at  the  figures  on  a clock-dial,  and  the  glass  should  be  left 
in  the  position  in  which  the  figures  are  seen  with  equal 
clearness  all  round  the  dial.  The  other  glass  should  then 
be  adjusted  in  the  same  wray.  The  optician  should  care- 
fully note  the  direction  of  the  axes  of  the  cylindrical  lenses, 
and  should  cut  them  into  an  oval  form  and  fit  them  up  in 
oval  frames. 

I cannot  recommend  any  person  to  try  and  get  suited 
with  spectacles  for  correcting  astigmatism,  when  they  know 
of  its  existence,  by  correspondence.  The  eyes  frequently 
differ,  both  in  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  astigmatism, 
and  often  differ  in  focus  also,  and  the  work  of  turning  the 
lenses  round  to  adjust  them  ought  to  be  performed  under 
the  supervision  of  either  a skilful  optician  or  an  oculist. 

IRREGULAR  ASTIGMATISM. 

There  is  an  irregular  form  of  astigmatism  in  which  the 
cylindricity  is  greater  in  one  portion  of  the  cornea  than  in 
the  other,  resembling  a slice  cut  lengthwise  off  from  the 
side  of  a pear. 

Such  cases  tax  the  optician’s  art  to  the  utmost,  but  I 
have  treated  several  of  them  successfully  by  inclining  either 
cylindrical  or  spherical  lenses  before  the  eyes. 

SPECTACLES  AND  FOLDERS  COMPARED. 

The  question  is  continually  being  put  to  me : “ Which 
would  you  recommend  me  to  have  now,  spectacles  or 
folders  ? ” 

The  answer  I give  depends  on  a variety  of  circumstances. 

When  taking  to  glasses  for  the  first  time  I generally 
recommend  folders,  for  three  reasons — 

i st.  While  people  can  manage  to  see  by  straining  their 
vision,  they  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  taking  their 
spectacles  out  of  the  case  and  putting  them  on ; and 

2ndly.  When  they  find  themselves  compelled  to  use 

F 
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them,  they  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  taking  them  off  and 
returning  them  to  the  case  when  they  are  not  looking  at 
near  objects. 

31-dly.  Spring-folders  can  be  worn  by  a very  thin  silk 
cord  round  the  neck : any  one  used  to  wearing  them  in 
this  manner  is  not  likely  to  go  out  without  them,  and 
cannot  possibly  lay  them  down  and  leave  them  when  away 
from  home,  as  is  frequently  done  with  spectacles. 

I have  referred  elsewhere  to  the  habit  many  persons 
acquire  of  keeping  on  their  reading  spectacles  to  look  at 
distant  objects,  though  this  arises  almost  entirely  from  the 
wish  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  taking  them  off  and  putting 
them  away  when  they  have  left  off  reading.  The  use 
of  folders  has  greatly  increased,  since  the  non-pressure 
form  of  folders  has  been  perfected.  I cannot  recommend 
the  folders  fitted  with  cork  nose-pieces,  which  have  been 
so  much  advertised.  After  a short  time  the  cork  dries, 
shrinks,  cracks  in  pieces,  and  comes  out,  leaving  the  claws 
which  held  the  cork  to  stick  into  the  wearer’s  nose.  I have 
succeeded  in  making  non-pressure  folders  with  very  light 
springs,  fitted  with  tortoiseshell  nose-pieces  (Fig.  59,  p.  84). 
These  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  cork  folders,  without 
any  of  their  drawbacks. 

Where  expense  is  not  of  consequence,  it  is  the  best  plan 
always  to  have  both  spectacles  and  folders.  The  spectacles 
should  be  used  for  reading,  writing,  or  drawing  continuously 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  folders  whenever  the  vision 
requires  assistance  for  a few  minutes  at  frequent  intervals. 
This  is  generally  the  case  throughout  the  day,  while  the 
spectacles  may  be  reserved  for  use  at  night-time.  If  used 
in  this  manner  the  spectacles  may  mostly  with  advantage  be 
furnished  with  lenses  a little  stronger  than  those  in  the 
folders,  as  more  assistance  is  required  by  the  eyes  in 
artificial  light  than  in  daylight. 

Many  persons  who  would  like  to  use  spring-folders  say 
they  cannot  do  so  because  they  cannot  get  them  to  hold 
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properly  on  the  nose.  This  should  not  be  so.  I usually 
find  that  they  have  only  been  shown  at  the  utmost  two 
or  three  patterns,  and  one  of  these  was  expected  to  fit 
any  face.  Of  course  they  would  not ; and  having  chosen 
a pair  unsuitable  for  their  features,  disappointment  was  the 
natural  result. 

The  bridges,  springs,  and  rests  should  vary  for  eyes  which 
are  exceptionally  wide  apart  or  narrow ; and  for  noses  broad 
or  thin,  or,  in  fact,  which  differ  in  any  way  from  the 
general  type  of  features. 

Folders  are  not  so  useful  as  spectacles,  either  for  long  or 
short  sighted  persons,  where  the  long  or  short  sightedness 
is  extreme ; because  the  lenses  in  such  cases  must  be  thick 
and  heavy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  with  sufficient 
accuracy  opposite  to  the  centres  of  the  eyes. 

Those  who  suffer  from  astigmatism  cannot  always  wear 
spring-folders  with  the  full  benefit  which  the  cylindrical 
lenses  should  give  them  in  the  way  of  clear  definition. 


A NEW  FORM  OF  FOLDERS. 

Since  the  fifth  edition  of  this  book  was  issued,  a great  stir 
has  been  made  about  a new  form  of  frame  for  spring-folders, 


and  representations  have  been  issued  that  this  form  of 
folders,  shown  in  the  engravings  (Figs.  57  and  58),  is  only 
to  be  had  of  one  house.  In  truth,  almost  any  optician  can 
supply  this  folder.  It  has  two  peculiarities — one,  a double 
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set  of  springs,  which  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  nose,  for 
those  who  can  be  suited  with  it ; but  it  will  not  suit  every- 
body. The  second  peculiarity  is  that  the  inside  of  the 
plackets  which  rest  on  the  nose  are  lined  with  cork  instead 
of  tortoiseshell.  This  is  anything  but  an  advantage  \ true, 


Fig.  5§- 

they  feel  soft  to  the  face  for  the  first  time  they  are  put  on, 
but  that  is  the  only  advantage  they  possess,  and  even  that 
they  do  not  retain. 

As  this  form  of  folder  is  very  ugly,  and  indeed  disfiguring 
to  ladies,  I have  noticed  with  great  pleasure  that  they  are 


Fig.  59- 

not  being  worn  nearly  so  much  as  they  were  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

The  engraving  (Fig.  59)  shows  the  most  efficient  non- 
pressure folder  I have  had  made ; it  is  both  more  graceful 
and  more  durable  than  the  Canadian  folder. 


DIFFERENT  PA  TTERNS  OF  SPRING-FOLDERS.  8$ 

A glance  at  the  different  patterns  of  spring-folders  I have 
had  drawn  and  engraved  (Figs.  57-67)  will  show  the  variety 


Fig.  60. 


Fig.  61. 
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Fig.  64. 


Fig.  65. 


Fig.  66. 


Fig.  67. 
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necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  select  a pair  that  will  set 
well  on  the  face,  will  not  pinch  the  nose,  and  yet  will  not 
be  liable  to  fall  off. 

Those  who  have  weak  and  extra-sensitive  eyes,  and 
suffer  whenever  they  are  in  a bright  light,  but  who  ex- 
perience no  difficulty,  under  favourable  conditions,  in 
seeing  clearly  objects  at  all  distances  without  the  assistance 
of  spectacles,  would  yet  find  great  benefit  from  carrying 
two  pairs  of  spring-folders  with  perfectly  plane  glasses. 
These  occupy  so  little  space  that  they  will  easily  go  into 
the  waistcoat  pocket.  One  pair  should  be  of  white  glass, 
the  other  of  London  smoke  or  neutral  tint.  The  white 
glasses  should  be  used  to  protect  the  eyes  from  wind,  dust, 
and  insects,  and  the  tinted  glasses  to  modify  the  glare  of 
either  direct  or  reflected  light. 

I have  said  that  those  whose  eyes  are  weak  should  adopt 
the  above  contrivances,  but  all  persons  would  do  well  to 
resort  to  them  who  wish  to  preserve  their  sight  unimpaired, 
and  all  will  experience  great  comfort  at  times  from  employ- 
ing them.  Why  should  our  eyes,  which  are  the  most  sensitive 
and  important  organs  of  our  bodies , never  be  protected  until 
they  have  been  injured  by  our  neglect  l 


UNEQUAL  VISION. 

By  unequal  vision  I mean  a person  having  two  eyes 
which  differ  in  focus.  The  optometer  is  the  only  good  test 
for  this  inequality,  which  is  much  more  common  than  is 
generally  supposed.  When  the  difference  in  focus  is  very 
great,  as  a rule  spectacles  which  equalize  the  focus  cannot  at 
once  be  worn ; the  strain  upon  the  eyes  being  unbearable. 
But,  if  a pair  of  spectacles  be  worn  at  first  in  which  the 
lenses  differ  only  slightly  in  focus,  and  the  difference  in 
focus  is  then  slowly  increased,  the  eyes  may  after  a time 
become  accustomed  to  the  difference,  and  in  this  manner 
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both  may  be  suited  and  clearer  vision  with  comfort  ob- 
tained. 

This  is  easy  to  understand ; in  all  such  cases  vision  with 
one  eye  has  been  disregarded  or  suppressed,  and  such  an 
eye  when  called  on  to  work  feels  like  a left  hand  which  is 
called  on  to  use  a pen  or  a knife  for  the  first  time. 

About  two  years  since  a gentleman  came  to  me  who  had 
just  begun  to  require  the  aid  of  spectacles.  On  testing  his 
eyes  separately  I found  very  great  disparity  of  focus.  I sup- 
plied him  with  a pair  of  trial  spectacles  in  which  the  lenses 
exactly  suited  his  eyes,  so  that  they  had  both  distinct  vision 
at  the  same  distance  from  a near  object.  The  effect  was 
pleasing  to  him  for  a few  moments,  yet  he  could  not  bear 
to  look  through  them  for  more  than  a few  minutes.  As 
soon  as  I knew  this,  I made  him  a pair  of  spectacles  in 
which  one  lens  exactly  suited  the  eye  with  which  he  had 
the  clearest  vision,  and  the  other  lens  differed  considerably 
in  focus  in  favour  of  the  weaker  eye.  These  were  readily 
worn.  After  about  two  months  I increased  the  strength  of 
the  lens  for  the  weaker  eye,  and  I did  it  three  or  four  times 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months.  Now  the  gentleman 
wears  a convex  lens  of  sixteen  inches  focus  on  the  left  eye 
and  a lens  of  forty  inches  focus  on  the  right  eye  with  great 
advantage  and  perfect  comfort,  and  spectacles  in  which  the 
lenses  are  of  the  same  focus  are  unbearable  to  him.  It 
follows  that  the  images  seen  by  his  two  eyes,  though  equal 
in  clearness,  differ  in  size.  This,  as  I anticipated,  did  not 
interfere  with  his  seeing  plainly,  as  two  well-defined  images 
of  different  dimensions  will  coalesce.  If  any  person  having 
equal  vision,  by  which  I mean  eyes  of  equal  focus,  will  take 
an  ordinary  stereoscope,  and  place  on  one  side  of  it,  in  the 
centre  of  the  field  of  view,  a bronze-copper  halfpenny,  and 
on  the  other  side,  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  a 
bronze-copper  pennypiece,  although  the  two  images  given 
through  the  lenses  will  differ  very  greatly  in  size,  he  will  see 
only  one  image  clearly  defined,  the  dimensions  of  which 
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will  appear  to  be  midway  between  the  size  of  the  two  coins 
in  the  instrument. 

I have  got  many  persons  to  make  this  experiment,  and  in 
every  case  with  the  same  result. 

From  a knowledge  of  this  fact,  I ventured  upon  the  pre- 
diction that  if  two  discs,  of  colours  exactly  complementary 
to  each  other,  could  be  presented  one  to  each  eye,  the 
resulting  image  seen  by  the  observer  would  be  white. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society,  some  time  afterwards  used  such 
discs,  produced  by  means  of  polarized  light,  and  the  result 
was  as  I had  predicted. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at 
Bath,  the  sight  of  a large  number  of  people  was  tested  by 
giving  them  “ diamond  ” type  to  read  at  six,  nine,  and  twelve 
inches.  The  results  were  noted  as  three  degrees  of  sight- 
efficiency,  in  percentages,  as  follows  : — - 


Right  Eye. 

Left 

Eye. 

Men.  Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Short-sighted  17*9 

I9'S 

...  22‘4 

I9-I 

Good  sight  7° '2 

65  ‘9 

63-4 

66-3 

Long  sight  1 1 '9 

I4'3 

...  I4'2 

14-6 

In  this  table  the  women  have  the  best  sight. 

The  left 

eye  in  the  women  is  the  best, 

and  the  right  eye  in  the 

men,  in  the  following  proportion 

: — 

Men.  Women. 

Right  eye  equal  to  left 

• • # 

...  26 

31 

Right  eye  stronger  than  left 

• « • 

35 

28 

Right  eye  weaker  than  left 

• • • 

...  24 

28 

Generally  speaking,  the  right  eye  is  the  strongest,  and  has 
the  most  acute  vision.  It  will  impress  most  persons  to  learn 
in  what  a small  proportion  of  cases  the  right  and  left  eye 
are  equally  strong.  Yet  in  all  such  cases  where  the  spec- 
tacles are  purchased  haphazard  only  one  eye  will  be  suited, 
and  then  trouble  begins.  There  is  only  one  way  to  guard 
against  the  sight  being  injured.  In  every  case  the  sight 
should  be  tested  carefully  of  each  eye  separately,  with  proper 
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instruments  and  tests,  by  a properly  qualified  oculist  or 
optician  who  has  had  great  experience,  and  special  spec- 
tacles should  be  made  in  every  case  to  suit  the  sight. 

The  system  of  making  spectacles  by  the  gross  should  come  to 
an  end.  Sight-troubles  are  increasing  every  day,  and  this 
system  is  one  main  cause  of  them. 

The  general  method  of  suiting  the  sight  from  a tray  is 
attended  with  very  bad  results  in  cases  of  unequal  vision — 
that  is,  where  there  is  a difference  in  the  focus  of  the  eyes 
or  there  is  astigmatism,  which  is  commonly  different  in 
each  eye. 

Such  a difference  is  of  almost  daily  occurrence  in  my 
practice,  and  I once  went  through  a long  day  without 
finding  two  eyes  that  were  a pair.  It  seems  strange  that 
this  is  seldom  recognized  by  the  persons  themselves  until 
their  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact.  I have  recorded  five 
cases  of  persons  who  have  applied  to  me  for  spectacles 
who  were  practically  blind  with  one  eye,  yet  they  had  never 
suspected  it. 

Having  mentioned  this  to  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
surgeon-oculists,  he  told  me  he  had  recently  heard  of  such 
a case.  A City  merchant  was  crossing  King  William  Street, 
when  some  dust  blew  into  one  of  his  eyes.  To  his  utter 
dismay  he  then  discovered  for  the  first  time  that  he  could 
not  see  with  the  other,  and  he  was  with  difficulty  saved 
by  a bystander  from  being  run  over. 

While  such  cases  as  this  are,  of  course,  rare,  many 
instances  occur  of  one  eye  being  short-sighted  and  the 
■other  long-sighted,  so  that  the  difference  in  focus  between 
the  eyes  is  not  a matter  of  inches,  but  of  feet. 

When  people  with  unequal  vision  have  a pair  of  ordinary 
spectacles  given  to  them  with  lenses  of  equal  focus  all  the 
work  is  thrown  on  one  eye.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
sight  of  this  would  suffer,  but  this  is  not  so ; it  is  the  sight 
of  the  eye  which  is  not  used,  because  it  is  provided  with  a 
wrong  lens,  which  suffers ; but,  after  a time,  the  eye  which 
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is  constantly  used  begins  to  give  great  trouble  from  sym- 
pathy with  the  failing  sight  of  the  unused  eye.  It  thus 
generally  happens,  when  a client  complains  to  me  of  one 
of  his  eyes  being  bad,  that  upon  testing  the  sight  care- 
fully I am  able  to  show  him,  or,  indeed,  he  occasionally 
then  finds  himself,  that  the  eye  he  complains  of  is  really  his 
best  eye.  From  which  it  follows  that  people  should  not  trust 
their  judgment  in  selecting  spectacles  for  themselves , nor  can 
they  be  assisted  by  the  dealers  in  spectacles  who  dub  them- 
selves opticians. 

Byron  has  written — 

“ A man  must  serve  his  time  to  every  trade 
Save  criticism — critics  all  are  ready  made.” 

And  so,  it  must  be  added,  are  opticians;  at  least,  they 
appear  to  think  so. 

UNSYMMETRICAL  FEATURES. 

These  also  are  very  common  indeed.  No  two  halves  of 
a leaf  are  ever  exactly  alike.  Nor  are  the  two  hands  of  the 
same  person,  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  veins ; and 
as  a rule  no  person’s  nose  is  exactly  symmetrical  with  the 
other  features,  nor  do  the  two  sides  of  the  face  exactly 
resemble  each  other.  Usually  the  inequality  is  so  small  that 
it  may  be  passed  over;  but  whenever  it  is  noticeable  it 
should  not  be  passed  over,  but  the  frames  of  the  spectacles 
or  folders  should  be  made  so  as  to  exactly  fit  the  face.  It 
might  be  thought  that  this  would  make  the  want  of  sym- 
metry more  palpable,  but  the  very  reverse  is  the  case. 
Spectacles  with  symmetrical  frames,  when  worn  by  a person 
who  has  unsymmetrical  features,  cause  the  want  of  sym- 
metry to  be  noticeable  directly.  A few  months  since  I made 
a pair  of  spectacles  for  a distinguished  American  professor. 
I corrected  the  frames  of  these  for  a slight  want  of  sym- 
metry in  the  features,  and  the  professor  called  upon  me 
shortly  afterwards  and  told  me  “ they  were  the  greatest 
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luxury  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life.”  Ah  spectacles  he  had 
previously  worn  sprang  out  of  position  when  he  walked 
and  as  the  lenses  were  very  deep  concaves,  the  centres  na 
longer  corresponded  with  the  centres  of  his  eyes.  “ Now,” 
he  said,  “ for  the  first  time  I am  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
I am  wearing  spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES  WITH  INACCURATE  LENSES. 

One  great  evil  results  from  spectacles  being  sold  by 
people  who  are  not  opticians.  tThe  spectacles  they  sell,, 
being  manufactured  by  grosses  to  supply  the  wholesale 
market,  are  frequently,  through  the  carelessness  of  the  work- 
men, glazed  with  lenses  which  differ  in  focus.  The  effect  of 
wearing  such  spectacles  soon  becomes  painful,  and  if  per- 
sisted in,  results  in  serious  mischief  to  the  eyesight  of  the 
wearer.  I have  known  of  many  instances,  but  one  very 
interesting  and  peculiar  case  I recollect  well. 

A minister  came  to  me  for  a valuable  astronomical  instru- 
ment he  had  been  commissioned  to  purchase  by  a friend. 
When  he  had  done  this  he  asked  me  if  I wrould  examine 
and  test  his  eyes.  I found  the  left  eye  inflamed,  but  both 
eyes  equal  in  focus,  and  very  nearly  equal  in  acuteness  of 
vision.  On  inquiry,  I found  that  whenever  he  read  or 
wrote  the  inflamed  eye  became  rapidly  worse.  I then  asked 
him  about  his  spectacles.  He  said  he  had  purchased  a pair 
some  weeks  previously  in  a country  town,  and  he  now 
recollected  that  his  left  eye  had  troubled  him  much  more 
since  he  had  worn  them.  On  hearing  this  I tested  the 
lenses  in  his  spectacles  separately,  and  found  they  differed 
six  inches  in  focus  ! As  the  gentleman  had  some  knowledge 
of  optics,  I was  able  easily  to  prove  this  to  him ; and  upon 
my  doing  so  he  kindly  said  to  me,  “ Pray  accept  of  this 
pair  of  spectacles,  Mr.  Browning,  and  keep  them  in  your 
cabinet  of  curiosities.”  I did,  and  they  are  in  my  possession 
still. 
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I recommended  him  to  use  a little  Goulard  water  to  his 
eye,  and  to  give  it  all  the  rest  he  could.  At  the  same  time 
I furnished  him  with  a pair  of  spectacles  suited  to  his  re- 
quirements ; those  he  had  purchased,  as  well  as  having 
lenses  dissimilar  in  focus,  were  much  too  strong  for 
him. 

As  he  was  staying  in  London  for  some  time,  he  favoured 
me  by  calling  soon  afterwards  to  say  that  in  a few  days  his 
eye  got  quite  well.  Now,  in  this  case  he  might  have  con- 
sulted a clever  medical  man,  and  yet  the  cause  of  the 
mischief  might  have  remained  unsuspected  and  undis- 
covered. Even  in  the  case  of  London  opticians,  where  a 
large  stock  of  good  spectacles  is  kept,  it  is  often  thought 
that  any  one  may  attend  to  a person  who  requires  spectacles. 
From  this  cause  I have  frequently  applications  from  persons 
who  have  failed  to  get  suited  elsewhere.  One  case  particu- 
larly occurs  to  me.  About  three  months  since,  late  one 
afternoon,  a lady  came  in  who  told  me  she  was  nearly  eighty 
years  old ; she  said  that  she  had  been  told  by  her  medical 
adviser,  or  a medical  friend,  to  go  to  one  of  the  largest 
opticians  in  town  for  a pair  of  spectacles  ; that  she  had  just 
been  to  them,  and  that  they  had  assured  her  that  they  could 
give  her  no  spectacles  which  would  be  of  any  use  to  her, 
and  that  she  must  never  expect  to  read  again.  This  had 
grieved  and  alarmed  her.  In  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour 
I had  suited  her  with  a pair  of  spectacles,  with  which  she 
could  read  the  small  type  of  a daily  newspaper  almost  as 
quickly  as  I could  read  it  myself. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  myself,  I must  here  say  that  as  a 
rule  fhe  whole  of  the  low-class  spectacles,  sold  at  prices 
varying  in  price  from  is.  to  2 s.  6d.  per  pair,  have  inaccurate 
tenses  in  this  sense,  that  the  centres  of  the  lenses — that  is, 
the  thickest  part  of  a convex  or  magnifying  lens  which  is 
used  to  correct  old-sight,  or  the  thinnest  part  of  a concave 
or  diminishing  lens  which  is  necessary  to  correct  short-sight 
— is  never  in  the  centre  of  the  oval  frame,  where  it  should 
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be  so  as  to  come  opposite  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye  when 
worn. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  squinting  in  children  can  fre- 
quently be  cured,  under  medical  advice,  by  giving  them 
spectacles  to  wear  in  which  the  centres  of  the  glasses  are 
wider  than  the  centres  of  the  eyes.  This  causes  the  wearer 
to  turn  the  eyes  outwards  ; and  eventually  the  eyes,  when  the 
spectacles  are  taken  off,  remain  in  the  right  direction. 

A similar  action  is  exerted  in  all  cases  where  the  lenses 
are  out  of  centre,  as  I have  described ; and  though  the  eyes 
are  not  turned,  yet  the  vision  is  greatly  impaired  by  their 
continued  use.  Such  spectacles  are  disastrous  when  they  are 
not  required. 


FRANKLIN’S  SPECTACLES. 


Fig.  68. — Franklin’s  Spectacles. 


It  is  curious  that  Franklin’s  spectacles  (Fig.  68)  are  not 
in  more  general  use.  They  are  spectacles  in  which  the  lenses 
are  divided  horizontally  in  the  centre,  the  upper  and  lower 
halves  of  the  lenses  being  of  different  strength. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  these  spectacles  would  be 
found  highly  useful.  For  instance,  where  a person  is  long- 
sighted for  all  distances,  that  is,  can  neither  see  objects  at 
a distance  nor  close,  except  through  convex  lenses,  yet 
requires  less  powerful  lenses  for  a distance  than  for  a close 
object.  In  such  a case  the  upper  halves  of  the  lenses 
require  to  be  weaker  than  the  lower  halves. 

Also,  in  short-sighted  cases,  where  it  is  generally  the 
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case,  deeper  concave  glasses  are  required  for  objects  at  a 
distance  than  for  reading  or  writing. 

And  agam,  for  cases  of  short-sighted  persons  who  have 
become  long-sighted  for  close  objects  only,  and  who  require 
concave  glasses  for  a distance  and  convex  glasses  to  read 
and  write  with. 

In  all  such  cases,  spectacles  with  divided  lenses  can  be 
used  with  great  advantage,  particularly  when  travelling,  as 
one  pair  of  spectacles  which  may  always  be  worn  will 
answer  for  all  purposes. 

To  artists  especially,  whether  portrait  or  landscape 
painters,  I would  strongly  recommend  such  spectacles, 
because  they  will  enable  them  to  see  the  object  they  are 
drawing,  and  the  drawing  itself,  equally  well. 

All  the  artists  I have  made  them  for  have  been  delighted 
with  them. 


ARTISTS’  SPECTACLES. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  work  done  by  an  artist  is 
frequently  of  less  value  after  he  has  reached  a certain  age. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  often  caused  by  failing  eyesight. 
Spectacles  would,  in  many  cases,  restore  the  full  power  of 
vision ; but  spectacles  of  ordinary  construction  might  be 
almost  useless.  Under  the  head  of  Franklin’s  Spectacles, 
I have  briefly  described  the  kind  of  spectacles  most 
generally  useful,  but  nearly  every  case  requires  special 
treatment.  Some  artists  should  have  spectacles  which  they 
can  look  over  when  they  wish  to  see  objects  at  a distance; 
others  need  frames  made  so  that  they  look  through  the 
lenses  at  distant  objects,  and  under  the  spectacles  at  their 
own  drawing  (Figs.  24  and  25,  p.  42). 

A well-known  landscape  artist,  who  came  to  me  for 
reading  spectacles,  fortunately  mentioned  casually  in  con- 
versation that  he  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  painting 
large  pictures  because  he  had  been  unable  to  get  any 
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spectacles  with  which  he  could  see  to  paint  them.  In  a few 
minutes  I fitted  up  glasses  with  which  he  could  see  well  a 
picture  6 feet  by  4 feet,  placed  at  several  feet  from  him. 
He  at  once  said  he  should  resume  painting  large  pictures. 

HOW  TO  PUT  ON  SPECTACLES  OR  SPRING- 

POLDERS. 

It  might  seem  unnecessary  to  give  instructions  over  such 
a simple  matter  as  this,  but  experience  has  taught  me  that 
a great  many  persons  put  on  their  spectacles  in  such  a way 
that  they  actually  injure  their  sight  with  them. 

Spectacles  for  reading,  drawing,  or  doing  needlework 
should  be  worn  low  down  on  the  nose,  and  so  should 
spring-folders.  They  assist  the  vision  more  when  worn  in 
this  manner  without  putting  so  much  strain  on  the  eyes  : 
the  wearer  is  also  able  to  look  over  them  at  distant  objects. 
When  worn  to  correct  old-sight,  that  is,  indistinct  vision  of 
near  objects,  they  should  always  be  taken  off  when  moving 
about.  It  is  dangerous  to  go  down  steps,  alight  from  a 
carriage,  or  get  out  of  a train  with  them  on,  as  refraction 
causes  objects  to  look  higher  than  they  are  when  seen 
through  them. 

Short-sighted  persons  should  wear  their  spectacles  (which 
should  have  a low  bridge)  well  up  in  front  of  the  eyes, 
and  well  away  from  them,  so  as  to  be  quite  clear  of  the 
eye-lashes. 

Both  with  spectacles  and  folders  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  put  them  on  evenly,  straight  across  the  face,  with 
the  centres  of  the  glasses  opposite  to  the  centres  or  pupils 
of  the  eyes.  Most  persons  put  them  on  with  the  glass  for 
the  right  eye  lowest  through  holding  them  principally  with 
the  right  hand.  This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to 
spring-folders,  which  are  often  adjusted  on  the  nose  with 
the  ai-d  of  the  right  hand  only.  The  cord  by  which  the 
folders  are  suspended  is  also  attached  to  the  rim  of  the 
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right  eye-glass,  and  gets  occasionally  pulled  down  a little. 
The  result  is  that  the  right  eye-glass  is  frequently  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  lower  down  on  the  face  than  the 
left  eye-glass,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  (Fig.  69),  and  this 
puts  a strain  on  both  eyes.  Persons  who  wish  to  avoid 
this  error  should  put  on  their  eye-glasses  in  front  of  a 


mirror,  and  adjust  them  correctly.  When  they  have  no 
mirror  at  hand  they  should  put  them  on  by  using  both 
hands  and  with  a slight  tendency  to  place  the  glass  for  the 
left  eye  the  lowest.  If  this  precaution  be  taken  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  glasses  will  really  be  set  sym- 
metrically on  the  face  as  they  should  be. 

THE  CARE  OF  SPECTACLES. 

It  seems  never  to  occur  to  most  people  that  spectacles 
require  taking  care  of.  They  are  laid  down  anywhere,  and 
the  glasses  get  scratched,  or  they  are  let  fall  and  the 
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frames  bent  out  of  all  shape;  then  they  are  roughly 
straightened  and  put  on  again.  Strangely  enough,  when 
they  are  worn  greatly  distorted  in  shape  for  some  length  of 
time  the  wearer  cannot  bear  to  look  through  a pair  of 
spectacles  of  symmetrical  form.  Until  they  lose  or  break 
the  old  spectacles  past  mending,  though  they  are  ashamed 
of  their  shabby  and  unsightly  appearance,  and  annoyed  at 
the  difficulty  they  experience  in  getting  them  to  hold  on 
the  face,  they  will  not  bear  the  strain  on  their  eyes  of 
wearing  a new  pair. 

Spectacles  and  spring-folders  should  be  kept  in  good 
shape,  and  opticians  should  be  ready  to  set  them  right  for 
their  customers  from  time  to  time,  free  of  charge,  unless 
some  new  parts  or  repairs  are  required.  Gold  spectacles 
can  be  kept  in  shape  best,  as  from  the  great  ductility  of 
the  metal  they  can  be  bent  any  number  of  times  without 
breaking.  Gold  spectacles  can  also  be  repaired  easier  and 
stronger  than  any  others.  The  broken  parts  of  steel  spec- 
tacles are  soldered  together  with  brass.  The  broken  parts 
of  gold  spectacles  ought  to  be  soldered  with  gold,  and 
become  as  strong  as  the  other  parts  of  the  frames. 

Spectacle  lenses  should  be  kept  clean  by  wiping  them 
with  a soft,  well-worn  cambric  handkerchief  or  a piece  of 
soft  wash-leather.  A silk  handkerchief,  so  often  recom- 
mended, is  not  good  for  this  purpose,  as  it  makes  the 
glasses  electrical  and  causes  the  dust  to  adhere  to  them. 

Both  spectacles  and  folders  should  be  protected  by  being 
carried  and  kept  in  rigid  cases.  The  flat  snap-catch  cases, 
generally  used  for  gold  spectacles  and  folders,  are  the 
best;  the  frog-mouth  are  next  in  usefulness,  and  the  soft 
cases  with  a flap  and  tuck  are  the  worst,  as  under  very 
slight  pressure  they  bend,  and  the  lenses  or  frames  are 
broken. 
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SINGLE  EYE-GLASSES. 

Wearing  a single  eye-glass  has  happily  of  late  become 
less  common  than  it  used  to  be,  but  it  should  be  confined 
to  those  who  are  blind  with  one  eye.  I need  say  nothing 
respecting  the  unpleasant  expression  given  to  the  face 
caused  by  the  contortion  of  the  features,  which  is  made  to 
keep  the  eye-glass  in  position.  This  is  a small  evil  com- 
pared to  the  injury  done  to  the  eyesight  by  working  one 
eye  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 

Those  who  wear  a single  eyeglass  soon  acquire  a habit 
of  seeing  with  the  eye  only  on  which  it  is  worn.  The  vision 
of  the  other  eye  is  suppressed  ; that  is,  the  image  which  is 
formed  on  the  retina  remains  unseen — a convincing  proof 
that  people  do  not  see  with  their  eyes,  but  with  their  brains. 
Suppressing  the  vision  of  the  eye  is  almost  as  hurtful  as 
straining  the  vision.  The  muscles  of  the  eye  that  remain 
unused  wither  and  lose  their  power,  and  the  sight  of  the 
eye  is  rapidly  impaired.  Yet  even  in  such  cases  as  this,  by 
the  use  of  proper  lenses  the  sight  may  be  to  a great  extent 
regained. 

INVISIBLE  SPECTACLES. 

Invisible  spectacles  or  folders  have  two  advantages  : they 
are  of  the  lightest  construction  that  can  be  made  to  act 
efficiently,  and  the  lenses  cannot  come  out  of  the  frames 
because  the  frames  are  smaller  than  the  lenses,  being  let 
into  the  glasses,  and  thus  rendered  invisible  to  any  one  in 
front  of  those  who  wear  them  ; but  as  they  are  so  slight, 
they  should  only  be  worn  of  the  best  material  and  work- 
manship. And  here  I must  warn  my  readers  against  con- 
founding these  invisible  spectacles  and  folders  with  the 
so-called  frameless  spectacles  and  folders.  As  now  generally 
made  and  supplied,  these  are  a disgrace  to  the  optician’s  art. 
The  springs,  sides,  and  loops  in  these  wretched  things  are 
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riveted  directly  on  to  the  glasses,  while  the  glasses  are  fre- 
quently twice  as  thick  on  one  side  as  they  are  on  the  other. 
This  causes  them  to  act  as  prisms,  twisting  the  eyes,  and 
having  a tendency  to  produce  double  vision. 

The  price  charged  for  these  contrivances  is  very  low,  and 
yet  they  are  most  expensive  to  wear,  for  the  glasses  crack 
across,  and  drop  in  halves  just  where  the  metal  is  riveted 
on  to  them. 

HOW  TO  BLIND  YOURSELF. 

At  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood  I must  express  my 
surprise  that  so  many  persons  exercise  their  utmost  economy 
in  their  spectacles  at  the  expense  of  their  eyesight.  I fear 
I shall  scarcely  be  believed  when  I say  that  I have  seen  a 
gentleman  reading  his  newspaper,  day  after  day,  in  a railway 
cairiage,  by  holding  less  than  half  a single  lens  which  had 
belonged  to  a pair  of  frameless  folders  up  to  one  of  his  eyes 
between  his  finger  and  thumb.  I give  an  illustration  of  this 
optical  instrument  of  torture  (Fig.  70).  Let  any  one  try  to 


read  with  a small  piece  of  lens,  held  in  one  hand  in  a rail- 
way carriage  in  motion  in  the  manner  I have  described,  to 
realize  my  meaning.  When  the  spectacles  or  folders  are 
fitted  properly  to  the  face  the  lenses  and  the  eyes  move 
together,  and  those  who  read  in  a train  with  spectacles 
experience  no  more  difficulty  in  reading  with  them  than 
those  do  who  are  able  to  read  without  them.  But  when 
reading  with  a lens  held  in  the  hand,  the  arm  and  hand 
are  jerked  in  one  direction,  and  the  head  and  eye  in 
another,  and  thus  the  motion  of  the  print  before  the  sight 
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is  greatly  increased.  Move  any  lens  before  the  eye  while 
looking  at  an  object  through  it,  and  the  object  will  have  an 
apparent  motion  given  to  it  directly. 

While  many  persons  exercise  such  unwise  economy  as  I 
have  referred  to,  there  is,  I am  aware,  a large  minority,  and 
I have  reason  to  believe  an  increasing  one,  who  are  anxious 
to  use  only  the  best  spectacles  they  can  obtain,  exactly 
suited  to  their  case.  For  the  guidance  of  such  as  these  I 
have  written  this  book. 

I continually  hear  the  remark,  “ My  eyesight  was  good 
all  my  life  until  I had  to  take  to  spectacles,  but  since  I 
have  used  them  my  sight  has  failed  very  fast.”  In  almost 
every  instance,  on  inquiry,  I have  traced  the  impairment  of 
vision  to  the  use  of  improper  spectacles.  I sincerely  trust 
that  the  perusal  of  this  little  book  may  prevent  many  from 
injuring  their  sight  in  a similar  manner. 


POPULAR  KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  THE  EYES. 

It  is  such  a pity  that  people  think  that  they  know  any- 
thing about  their  eyes.  The  character  of  their  knowledge 
I can  illustrate  best  by  an  anecdote. 

On  one  occasion,  when  I attended  a great  rehearsal  by  Mr. 
John  Hullah  at  Exeter  Hall,  everything  went  well  until  the 
chorus  had  to  sing  “Rule  Britannia.”  They  had  not  gone 
through  many  bars  before  Hullah  rapped  on  his  desk 
loudly  with  his  baton,  and  cried  out,  “ Stop,  stop  ! You  all 
know  this,  I see  ; but  you  all  know  it  wrong ! ” 

People  who  are  very  short-sighted  are,  as  a rule,  under  the 
impression  that  they  ought  to  read  without  spectacles,  but 
that  it  is  indispensable  they  should  have  strong  spectacles  for 
use  out  of  doors ; yet,  if  the  distance  at  which  they  read  small 
print  is  much  under  ten  inches,  it  is  imperative  they  should 
have  spectacles  to,  read  with,  or  they  risk  their  eyes  going 
seriously  wrong  in  some  way,  such  as  squinting,  double 
vision,  posterior-staphyloma  or  haemorrhage.  In  some 
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instances  the  retina  is  actually  torn  off  by  the  strain  put 
upon  the  eyes  in  reading  continuously  without  spectacles. 
Indeed  I have  known  more  instances  of  the  sight  breaking 
down  from  short-sighted  people  reading  without  spectacles 
than  from  all  other  sources  put  together;  and  this  urgent 
warning  I now  give  at  the  request  of  a lady  who  had 
almost  lost  her  sight  when  she  came  to  me,  from  this  cause. 

Squinting  is  very  commonly  a result  of  neglected  short- 
sight.  The  tendency  is  also  to  use  one  eye  only,  which 
leads  to  all  kinds  of  trouble. 


LADIES5  VEILS. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked  me,  “ Are  ladies 
right  in  wearing  veils,  or  do  they  injure  their  sight  by  doing 
so  ? ” Looking  through  fine  net-work  is  undoubtedly  teasing 
to  the  sight,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  veils 
must  be  injurious.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  veils 
tend  to  subdue  excessive  light  in  summer,  and  shield  the 
eyes  from  the  very  bleak  east  winds  in  winter ; they  also 
protect  the  eyes  against  insects,  dust,  or  any  other  foreign 
matter  getting  into  them  : for  these  reasons  I consider  that 
ladies  are  right  in  wearing  them.  Let  it  be  understood, 
however,  that  the  veil  should  be  fine  plain  black  net — 
nothing  more ; beaded  and  spotted  or  worked  veils  have 
much  to  answer  for  in  injuring  the  eyesight. 

A lady  who  was  wearing  a spotted  veil  having  called  on 
an  American  oculist,  he  said  to  her,  “ Madam,  I should 
be  sorry  to  say  a word  against  that  veil  you  are  wearing, 
because  I reckon  every  spot  on  that  veil  ought  to  be  worth 
five  dollars  to  me.” 

White,  light-coloured,  or  spotted  veils  should  therefore 
be  most  carefully  avoided. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYES. 

I am  frequently  asked,  “What  is  the  best  remedy  for 
slight  inflammation  in  the  eyes  ? ” I prefer  to  quote  the 
advice  of  a medical  friend,  Dr.  Walters,  who  says  : — 

“ Where  the  eyes  are  sore  from  exposure  to  cold  wind  or 
bright  sun,  a safer  lotion  than  Goulard  water  is  one  con- 
taining two  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  an  ounce  of  water. 
I should,  however,  strongly  advise  those  who  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  the  different  kinds  of  sore  eyes  to  content 
themselves  with  still  simpler  modes  of  treatment.  The  eye 
is  a very  sensitive  organ,  and  easily  damaged  by  haphazard 
treatment.  If  particles  of  grit  enter  the  eye  during  a ride, 
they  should  be  promptly  removed  with  a soft  clean  handker- 
chief. For  this  purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to  evert  the 
lids,  a simple  manoeuvre  easily  learnt  from  any  medical 
man.  If  at  the  end  of  the  ride  the  eye  is  still  sore,  rest 
both  eyes,  and  apply  to  the  injured  one  a folded  handker- 
chief kept  saturated  with  cold  water,  which  may  be  tied  on 
and  worn  all  night.  If  next  day  the  eye  is  painful  and  sen- 
sitive to  light,  bathe  frequently  with  hot  water  until  it  is 
easier,  and  then  apply  the  cold-water  compress  as  before. 
This  will  be  sufficient  to  cure  slight  cases,  and  in  more 
serious  ones  it  is  safer  to  have  early  medical  advice.” 

FATIGUE  OF  THE  EYES. 

When  the  eyes  have  been  used  for  a long  time  by  artificial 
light  and  become  fatigued,  it  is  a useful  plan  to  have  at 
hand  a lotion  composed  of  rose  or  elder-flower  water,  two 
ounces ; wine  of  opium,  half  a drachm ; French  brandy, 
one  drachm.  Mix,  and  occasionally  bathe  the  eye  with  a 
fine  piece  of  sponge.  The  grateful  sensation  of  relief  will 
be  at  once  evident.  It  will  allay  inflammation  and  preserve 
the  sight.  The  eyes  should  be  closed  while  they  are  being 
bathed,  but  a small  amount  of  the  lotion  entering  the  eye 
will  be  beneficial. 
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COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  EYE. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  treat  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  but 
a few  words  on  the  subject  may  be  both  interesting  and 
under  some  circumstances  useful,  as  they  may  enable 
persons  to  distinguish  between  bad  sight  produced  by 
disease  and  defective  vision  caused  only  by  the  use  of 
improper  lenses,  or  by  the  want  of  spectacles. 

SQUINTING. 

When  a cast  is  visible  in  the  eye  of  a young  child  an 
oculist  or  skilful  ophthalmic  optician  should  at  once  be 
consulted,  as  in  most  cases  the  unsightly  defect  may,  if 
taken  in  hand  immediately,  be  cured  without  an  operation, 
by  simply  wearing  a pair  of  spectacles  suitably  adapted  to 
the  case  for  a few  months. 

CATARACT. 

This  distressing  complaint  is  caused  by  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye  becoming  opaque,  like  white  china.  The 
effect  is  to  offer  a mechanical  obstruction  to  the  sight. 
Fortunately  the  complaint  is  curable  by  the  operation  of 
removing  the  crystalline  lens.  My  advice  has  been  for  many 
years  never  to  have  one  eye  operated  on  while  there  is  fairly 
good  vision  left  with  the  other.  Where  the  sufferer  from 
cataract  is  at  the  same  time  short-sighted  the  optician  can 
be  of  very  little  service  : bu  where  the  cataract  comes  on 
in  advancing  years  and  is  accompanied  by  presbyopia,  or 
old-sight,  the  optician  may  afford  so  much  relief  that  the 
operation  may  be  almost  indefinitely  postponed,  or  altogether 
avoided 

It  is  a popular  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  one  who  has 
cataract  must,  unless  operated  on,  go  blind.  I have  many 
correspondents  who  have  suffered  from  cataract  for  years 
without  becoming  appreciably  worse. 
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GLAUCOMA. 

In  this  affection  of  the  eye  the  patient  has  only  a limited 
field  of  vision — a few  lines,  or  in  extreme  cases  only  a few 
words,  will  be  visible  in  the  page  of  print.  This  is  a grave 
complaint,  as  unless  attended  to  it  may  run  on  to  blindness. 
Immediate  attention  should  be  obtained  from  a skilful 
surgeon-oculist. 

HAY  FEVER. 

I have  frequently  found  some  of  the  most  distressing 
symptoms  of  hay  fever  greatly  relieved  by  wearing  a pair  of 
moderately  dark  neutral-tinted  folders,  whenever  the  sufferer 
is  in  a strong  light.  The  involuntary  weeping  ceases,  and 
the  sneezing  is  mitigated,  while  the  headache  disappears. 
Bright  light,  to  a sufferer  from  hay  fever,  appears  to  act  as 
an  irritant  to  the  eyes,  as  pepper  would  to  the  eyes  of  a 
strong  person  in  good  health. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  EYES  "WHEN  RIDING, 
DRIVING,  OR  CYCLING. 

The  following  chapter  is  the  result  of  a conversation 
with  my  friend  Mr.  J.  B.  Marsh.  This  gentleman,  being  an 
expert  shorthand  writer,  took  full  notes  of  all  I said,  and 
then  kindly  placed  them  at  my  disposal. 

People  who  ride,  drive,  or  cycle  should  wear  a pair  of 
folders  with  large  glasses,  even  those  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  spectacles,  to  keep  the  wind,  the  dust,  and 
insects  out  of  their  eyes.  If  the  light  is  very  bright  the 
glasses  should  be  slightly  tinted.  This  is  a most  useful 
precaution  when  riding  over  chalk  roads,  such  as  those  in 
the  south  of  London,  and  in  Kent  generally.  If  there  is 
no  defect  in  the  sight,  then  the  folders  should  have  plain 
parallel  glasses  ; if  short-sighted,  then  the  glasses  should  be 
slightly  concave. 
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Not  a few  have  come  to  me  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
insects,  dust,  or  the  minute  particles  of  hard  substances 
being  blown  into  their  eyes.  The  intrusive  matter  sets  up 
irritation  and  slight  inflammation.  Small  flies  which  inflict 
stings  create  a most  injurious  effect.  Very  frequently  a fly 
creates  a serious  danger  if  it  gets  into  the  eye  in  particular 
circumstances.  I was  once  riding  down  a very  steep  hill  in 
Kent,  between  Titsey  and  Westerham,  and  a sharp  piece  of 
flint  was  blown  into  my  eye.  The  pain  was  so  great  that 
I could  not  see  with  the  injured  eye,  and  the  other  watered 
from  sympathy,  so  that  I was  practically  blind  and  quite 
helpless.  Upon  another  occasion  I was  riding  down  an 
almost  unridable  road  from  the  Saltbox  near  Westerham; 
there  were  rough  lumps  of  rock  jutting  up,  when  two  little 
green  flies  got  into  one  of  my  eyes,  and  three  flies  into  the 
other ; this  made  me  quite  blind  for  a time,  and  I was 
riding  on  a road  which  was  nearly  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a 
house ; a friend  who  was  with  me  came  to  my  assistance. 
If  at  that  time  I had  had  my  folders  on,  the  pain  I suffered 
and  the  danger  I got  into  would  have  been  avoided 
altogether. 

Upon  one  other  occasion  a big  fly  struck  me  in  the  centre 
of  the  eye-ball  of  one  eye,  and  I was  made  completely  blind 
for  a few  seconds.  But  folders  are  not  only  a protection 
against  flies  and  hard  particles  of  matter ; they  also  afford 
complete  protection  against  high  winds.  A strong  east 
wind,  for  instance,  acts  very  injuriously  upon  the  eyes  unless 
they  are  protected.  It  is  quite  absurd  for  people  to  w^rap 
up  their  throats  while  the  membranes  of  their  eyes — which 
are  much  more  sensitive  than  any  other  portion  of  the  body 
— are  left  altogether  unprotected.  The  use  of  folders 
should  be  encouraged  by  those  who  ride  frequently,  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weather. 

It  is  a mistake  to  wear  folders  of  too  dark  a tint.  A true 
neutral  tint,  an  absolute  grey,  something  between  black  and 
white,  is  the  most  proper  and  most  useful  to  wear,  because 
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the  colours  of  all  objects  can  be  seen  through  these 
unchanged. 

The  common  fault  among  short-sighted  persons  is  to  use 
one  pair  of  spectacles  only  for  reading,  working,  and  for 
distance.  When  this  is  done  the  eyes  are  strained  at  nearly 
all  distances ; they  have  difficulty  in  focussing  on  near 
objects  because  the  spectacles  are  too  strong ; while  there 
is  difficulty  in  focussing  on  distant  objects  because  the 
lenses  are  too  weak.  In  many  cases  short-sighted  persons 
will  only  put  on  a pair  of  spectacles  or  folders  when  they 
actually  require  them  to  enable  them  to  see  at  a distance 
at  all. 

When  riding,  spectacles  or  folders  should  be  worn,  not 
down  on  the  nose  as  in  reading,  but  well  up  in  front  of  the 
eyes,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  glasses  do  not  touch  the 
eyelashes. 

Various  objections  have  been  urged  against  riding  in 
spectacles,  but  I have  only  been  able  to  find  one  practical 
objection — that  is,  rain  will  cling  to  the  glasses  and  prevent 
the  rider  from  seeing  clearly.  Yet  I have  often  ridden  in 
folders  through  rain,  and  I know  many  others  who  do  so. 
Short-sighted  riders  would,  I believe,  always  feel  safer 
with  their  spectacles  on  than  without  them ; and  though  I 
am  not  short-sighted  myself,  I find  it  pleasanter  to  catch 
the  rain  on  the  lenses  of  my  folders,  than  to  let  it  drive  into 
my  eyes. 

ON  THE  RAPID  INCREASE  OF  SHORT-SIGHT  AND 
OTHER  FORMS  OF  DEFECTIVE  VISION. 

The  attention  I have,  for  many  years,  given  to  subjects 
connected  with  vision  has  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
fact  generally  that  short-sight  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase. 

Short-sight  is  hereditary,  and  is  transmitted  from  parents 
to  their  children,  and  in  this  connection  I may  say  that 
I have  supplied  spectacles  to  four  generations  of  one  family, 
for  short-sight,  within  a few  weeks,  while  for  three  genera- 
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tions  I have  many  times  supplied  them.  The  evidence 
of  transmission  is  in  such  cases  undeniable.  But,  besides 
those  cases  which  are  thus  unfortunately  and  inevitably 
increasing,  we  are  manufacturing  short-sighted  people  on  a 
wholesale  scale. 

Some  seventy  years  since,  in  three  regiments  of  Guards, 
tested  for  defective  vision,  short-sight  was  almost  entirely 
unknown ; and  only  last  year,  an  examination  of  the  children 
of  a Board  School  in  South  London  showed  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  children  had  defective  vision,  and  one  in 
each  ten  was  short-sighted. 

In  every  other  respect  but  that  of  vision  our  race  is 
improving.  The  stature  of  our  men  is  increasing,  and  our 
athletes  even  outdo  the  picked  men  of  savage  races,  and 
even  the  feats  that  were  performed  in  rowing,  running,  and 
swimming,  by  their  forefathers  a few  years  ago ; but  few  of 
them  could  bear  any  comparison  with  a savage  as  regards 
keenness  of  vision  at  a distance. 

The  late  Dr.  Mann  stated  that  Mr.  Francis  Cobb 
recollected  an  instance,  when  he  was  in  Africa,  of  a friend 
directing  attention  to  a small  speck  that  he  saw  at  a great 
distance,  which  he  thought  was  moving.  On  pointing  this 
out  to  some  natives  who  were  with  them,  they  at  once  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  missionary,  who  was  on  foot,  and  his 
wife,  who  was  on  horseback,  and  mentioned  who  they  were. 
Having  obtained  a good  binocular,  Mr.  Cobb  was  able  to 
see  that  the  natives  were  correct — that  there  were  two 
persons — but  he  could  not,  even  with  the  binocular,  tell  one 
was  riding,  nor  who  they  were. 


SHORT-SIGHT  IN  CHILDREN. 

Short-sight  generally  makes  itself  apparent  in  children 
at  between  seven  and  nine  years  of  age,  and  increases  slowly 
until  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age ; after  this  it  increases 
more  rapidly  until  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one. 
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The  time  to  attend  to  it  is  immediately  it  is  detected, 
because  neglect  for  a year  or  so  may  cause  serious  mischief. 
The  most  general  troubles  are  that  the  child  begins  to  turn 
its  head  on  one  side  to  read  with  one  eye,  and  squints  with 
the  other  eye.  At  first  this  squint  only  appears  occasionally, 
but,  if  neglected,  after  a time  it  becomes  permanent.  When 
this  is  the  case  it  is  seldom  that  good  vision  can  be  obtained 
at  once  with  the  eye  which  turns  inwards ; but,  by  the  use  of 
proper  lenses,  the  direction  of  the  eye  may  be  altered,  and 
the  vision  improved  by  changing  the  lenses  in  the  spectacles 
once  or  twice.  The  earlier  the  short-sight  is  corrected  the 
less  chance  there  is  of  such  complications  arising,  and,  if 
they  have  begun,  the  more  quickly  can  they  be  cured. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  whenever  a child  holds  a 
book  much  closer  than  usual  to  its  face  it  must  be  short- 
sighted, but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  this  must  be  the 
case.  There  are  many  forms  of  defective  vision,  occurring 
particularly  in  children,  in  which  short-sight  is  only  simulated ; 
and  if  spectacles  suitable  for  short-sight  are  used  in  such 
cases,  as  they  frequently  are,  the  eye-troubles  are  seriously 
increased.  I have  heard  a child  who  had  been  thus 
improperly  treated  say  that  he  felt  as  though  the  glasses 
were  screwing  his  eyes  out.  This  is  a matter  of  such  great 
importance  that,  instead  of  including  it  in  the  general  in- 
formation on  short-sight,  I have  treated  it  under  a separate 
heading,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  additional  prominence 
and  avoiding  the  possibility  of  its  being  overlooked. 

HOW  TO  DIMINISH  SHORT-SIGHT. 

Short-sight  is  due  to  two  causes  : — concentrating  our 
attention  almost  exclusively  on  near  objects — as  in  reading, 
drawing,  needlework,  etc. ; and  never  using  our  eyes  for 
any  length  of  time  in  examining  objects  at  a distance. 
Small-type  school-books  are  most  destructive  of  the  sight, 
especially  for  very  young  children. 
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To  prevent  the  rapid  increase  of  short-sight,  school-books 
should  be  printed  in  large  type,  and  the  earliest  books 
should  be  in  very  large  type  indeed. 

Many  lessons  should  be  given  on  the  blackboard. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  describe  objects  at  a 
great  distance  with  which  they  are  unacquainted,  and  parents 
should  choose  for  their  children  who  show  a tendency  to 
short-sightedness  out-door  occupations  and  amusements. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  value  of  this  subject 
and  its  treatment.  People  who  are  short-sighted  cannot 
observe  natural  objects  at  a distance;  their  attention  is 
confined  to  their  immediate  surroundings.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  deficient  in  many  kinds  of  knowledge  com- 
pared with  those  who  can  see  objects  at  a distance  clearly. 

It  is  not  possible,  without  risking  great  injury  to  their 
eyesight,  to  give  short-sighted  persons  quite  the  same  clear 
vision  for  a distance  that  is  enjoyed  by  persons  who  have 
normal  vision,  and  all  those  persons  who  are  very  short-sighted 
are  on  the  threshold  of  disease  of  the  eye. 

It  cannot  be  too  well  understood  that  short-sight,  when  it 
is  not  inherited,  is  produced  by  looking  intently  and  con- 
tinuously at  near  objects.  Many  persons  pass  their  lives 
without  looking  for  any  length  of  time  at  objects  a hundred 
yards  off  from  them. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  exercise  the  eyes  by  looking 
frequently  at  objects  which  are  at  a considerable  distance. 

The  extent  to  which  short-sighted  persons  go  on  increas- 
ing their  calamity  is  almost  beyond  belief.  A great  number 
of  them  wear  only  a single  pair  of  spectacles,  with  which 
they  cannot  see  well  either  near  or  distant  objects,  instead 
of  having  one  pair  of  spectacles  to  read  with  and  another 
for  walking  in,  that  is,  for  general  out-door  use,  as  they 
should  have.  Others,  again,  content  with  the  fact  that 
they  can  see  any  object  plainly  if  they  hold  it  within  five  or 
six  inches  from  the  face,  never  wear  any  kind  of  glasses, 
but  hold  up  occasionally  a single  eye-glass  or  pair  of  spring- 
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folders,  far  too  strong  for  them,  when  they  require  to  see 
any  distance.  Such  a course  of  proceeding  is  usually 
attended  with  disastrous  results  to  the  eyesight.  I have 
known  of  two  cases  recently  of  persons  who  have  acted  in 
this  manner  who  have  almost  totally  destroyed  their  vision. 

As  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  short-sight  is 
frequently  dealt  with,  I may  name  a case,  by  no  means  a 
solitary  one. 

A gentleman  came  to  me  suffering  from  inflammation  in 
the  eyes — he  could  scarcely  look  at  me — he  was  wearing 
short-sighted  spectacles.  I applied  a simple  test,  and  found 
that  he  required  barely  three  dioptrics  to  correct  his  short 
sight.  On  testing  the  spectacles  that  he  was  wearing  when 
he  came  in,  I found  them  to  be  of  the  power  of  over  four 
dioptrics.  I asked  him  where  he  got  them  from.  He 
mentioned  the  name  of  an  optician  in  one  of  the  leading 
London  thoroughfares.  “ How  did  he  test  your  eyes  ? ” I 
inquired.  The  reply  was : “ He  gave  me  a trayful  of 
spectacles,  and  told  me  to  put  them  on  one  after  the  other 
until  I could  see  the  ironwork  of  the  weathercock  on  the 
spire  of  a church  at  a long  distance,  probably  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  off ; and  when  I had  found  a pair  with 
which  I could  do  this,  he  told  me  they  would  suit  me,  and 
I was  to  wear  them  constantly.” 

Now,  short  of  putting  this  gentleman’s  eyes  out  with  hot 
irons,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  optician  to  do 
anything  more  likely  to  deprive  him  of  sight. 

It  really  appears  almost  impossible  to  combat  the 
erroneous  notion  that  short-sight  is  strong  sight,  although 
the  simplest  observation  of  cases  around  us  would  show 
any  observing  person  that  short-sight  is  nearly  always  weak 
sight ; at  any  rate,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  thoroughly  un- 
natural sight,  for  short-sight  will  not  even  “guard  its 
master  against  a post,”  while  the  proper  use  of  the  eyes  is 
to  enable  us  to  see  objects  as  far  off  from  us  as  possible. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  I have  at  my  disposal 
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to  indicate  the  incalculable  mischief  done  in  cases  of  short- 
sight  by  persons  who  know  next  to  nothing  about  their  own 
eyes  purchasing  spectacles  from  those  who  know  still  less. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  few  opticians  indeed  who  are 
competent  to  assist  the  vision  in  cases  of  short-sight.  Until 
they  understand  both  the  eye  and  optics  better,  and  give 
their  advice  as  a surgeon  or  physician  would,  with  a single- 
minded  desire  to  preserve  the  eyesight  of  those  who  apply 
to  them  for  assistance,  without  regard  to  the  profit  that  can 
be  made  by  selling  their  spectacles,  defective  vision  must 
increase. 


WHEW  SPECTACLES  SHOULD  BE  CHANGED. 

Frequently  people  will  get  spectacles  which  suit  them, 
and  then  go  on  wearing  them  for  years  without  having 
their  sight  tested  to  see  if  any  change  has  taken  place. 
The  sight  does  not  always  change  steadily,  but  will  at  times, 
after  illness,  trouble,  or  a shock,  change  more  in  two  or 
three  months  than  it  usually  does  in  as  many  years. 

As  a general  rule,  spectacles  for  old-sight  require  changing 
about  every  three  years ; but  it  is  desirable  that  the  sight 
should  be  carefully  tested  every  two  years.  Occasionally, 
after  requiring  the  spectacles  changed  after  wearing  them 
only  one  year,  I have  known  the  next  pair  answer  well  for 
four  years.  I have  one  client,  a minister,  whose  spectacles 
have  not  been  changed  for  eleven  years,  and  do  not  require 
changing  now.  While  old-sighted  people  seldom  change 
their  spectacles  with  sufficient  frequency,  short-sighted 
people  are  tempted  to  change  theirs  too  often.  By  doing 
this,  if  they  get  them  too  strong,  they  are  continually 
increasing  their  short-sightedness.  Whenever  they  feel 
uneasy  in  their  spectacles  they  should  consult  some  trust- 
worthy optician,  as  occasionally  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
using  glasses  of  a lower  power ; in  such  cases  the  short- 
sight  is  diminishing,  and  can  often  be  further  reduced. 
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THE  ALLEVIATION  AND  CURE  OF 
SHORT-SIGHT. 

A few  years  since,  I should  have  considered  any  attempt 
to  actually  reduce  short-sight  as  hopeless.  The  vision,  of 
course,  might  be  improved,  and,  owing  to  all  strain  being- 
removed,  any  persons  wearing  suitable  lenses  might  be  un- 
conscious of  the  defect,  but  it  was  so  seldom  that  the  power 
of  the  lenses  required  to  produce  this  result  could  soon  be 
reduced,  that  I looked  upon  it  as  an  accidental  circumstance 
and  nothing  more.  But  as  the  instances  in  which  I could 
reduce  the  power  of  the  lenses  with  an  actual  improvement 
of  the  vision  has  of  late  years  been  constantly  increasing, 
and  as  I found  that  the  use  of  the  lenses  of  lower  strength 
was  followed  by  a steady  improvement  in  the  vision,  I made 
a special  study  of  the  method  in  which  this  improvement  in 
the  vision  could  most  certainly  be  obtained.  To  do  this  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain,  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy, 
the  errors  of  refraction  in  the  eyes,  to  fully  correct  any 
astigmatism,  and  slightly  under-correct  the  short-sight ; then, 
in  a few  weeks  or  months,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  to  test  the  eyes  again  and  reduce  the  spherical  curves 
which  correct  the  short-sight,  leaving  the  cylinders  which 
correct  the  astigmatism  unchanged.  Following  this  course 
at  intervals  of  a few  months,  the  power  of  the  lenses  may  be 
reduced  until,  in  cases  where  astigmatism  is  not  present  or 
is  small,  the  use  of  lenses  may  frequently  be  dispensed  with 
altogether. 

About  four  or  five  years  ago  I noticed  that  I could  reduce 
the  power  of  the  lenses  in  two  or  three  cases  in  a year.  In 
1889  I noted  seven  cases;  in  1890  more  than  double  that 
of  the  previous  year.  Since  I have  paid  special  attention 
to  perfecting  this  method  I have  ceased  to  take  note  of  the 
number,  but  I had  so  many  cases  in  a few  days  at  one  time 
during  the  early  part  of  this  year  that  I jotted  them  down 
in  the  end  of  my  diary,  as  follows  : — 
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Miss  Florence  Jackson,  aged  13,  came  to  me  first  in 
January,  1890,  and  came  again,  at  my  request,  in  January, 
1891.  I found  the  short-sight  reduced  to  one-half. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Roberts  came  to  me  first  in  December,  1889, 
and  again  in  January,  1891.  I found  the  short-sight  reduced 
by  twenty-five  per  cent. 

Master  W.  S.  Stephens,  aged  12,  came  to  me  first  in 
November,  1890,  and  again  in  January,  1891.  I found  the 
short-sight  reduced  by  one-third. 

The  Honourable  H.  K came  to  me  first  in  February, 

1890.  I found  the  right  eye  bordering  on  extreme  short- 
sight,  and  the  left  eye  one  dioptric  above  extreme  short- 
sight  ; that  is,  the  right  eye  required  4 dioptrics,  and  the 
left  eye  6 dioptrics,  to  correct  it. 

The  lady  came  to  me  again  in  January,  1891.  I found 
the  short-sight  equalized  and  practically  reduced  to  one- 
half,  for  it  was  perfectly  corrected  by  giving  both  eyes  the 
same  power,  viz.  3*5  dioptrics. 

Master  Cyril  Hunt  came  to  me  first  in  July,  1890,  and 
again  in  February,  1891.  I found  the  short-sight  reduced 
fully  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  above  cases  were  all  noted  in  between  two  and  three 
weeks. 

Yet  these  few  cases  do  not  contain  any  of  my  greatest 
successes.  For  instance,  a friend  brought  his  son  to  me,  a 
lad  of  eleven,  who'could  not  see  the  writing  on  a black-board 
at  school.  I gave  him  glasses  which  in  a few  days  greatly 
improved  his  vision,  then  altered  the  lenses  and  reduced 
their  power,  and  some  months  after  I was  gratified  at  being 
able  to  tell  him  that  he  could  dispense  with  glasses 
altogether. 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  OLD-SIGHT. 

The  number  of  cases  in  which  old-sight  can  be  improved, 
and  where,  in  consequence,  the  power  of  the  glasses  which 
are  used  to  correct  it  may  be  reduced  with  advantage,  is 
much  greater  than,  until  I had  made  a study  of  this 
particular  point,  I could  have  supposed. 

The  general  rule  among  opticians  is  to  go  on  giving 
glasses  stronger  and  stronger  for  increasing  age,  yet  in  a 
really  considerable  percentage  of  cases  a reduction  of  the 
power  in  the  lenses  is  actually  required. 

The  following  cases  have  come  before  me  in  a little  more 
than  a month  : — 

Colonel  S I have  given  glasses  four  sights  weaker 

than  he  required  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  S.  Salmon,  folders  three  sights  weaker  than  when  he 
first  came  to  me,  six  years  ago. 

Miss  Mary  Colebrooke  came  to  me  for  spectacles  about 
nine  months  since.  Finding  that  the  glasses  did  not  suit 
her  so  well,  she  came  to  me  recently,  and  I was  able  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  glasses  three  sights  with  great 
benefit. 

And  to  Major  Knox-Holmes,  the  veteran  athlete,  now  in 
his  eighty-third  year,  I have  given  spectacles  two  sights 
weaker  than  those  he  required  when  he  first  came  to  me, 
about  seven  years  since. 

From  what  I have  said,  it  follows  that  many  old-sighted 
persons  have  stronger  glasses  given  them  when  they 
actually  require  a weaker  power  than  they  have  been  using. 
Such  erroneous  treatment  would  cause  a rapid  deteriora- 
tion of  good  vision,  and  might  be  followed  by  disastrous 
consequences. 
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Achromatic  telescope,  how  to  use, 
2S 

Analyzing  colours,  23 
Aqueous  or  vitreous  humour,  17 
Arab  proverb,  15 
Art  of  seeing,  the,  15 
Artists,  why  many  over-colour  their  pic- 
tures, 23 

Artists’  frames,  41,  42 
Astigmatism  defined,  76  ; how  to  correct 
it,  76-80  ; irregular  form  of,  81 
Astronomers  look  for  minute  stars  or 
faint  objects  sideways , 19 

Bartlett,  Rev.  Lionel,  extract  from  a 
letter  to  the  author,  79,  80 
Bed,  how  to  be  placed  by  persons  with 
weak  eyes,  29 

Berlin  wool,  experiment  with  skeins  of, 
to  test  sense  of  colour,  21 
Billiard-players  understand  the  advan- 
tages of  top-lighting,  28 
Blood  distinguishable  by  use  of  a minia- 
ture spectroscope  from  other  liquids 
similar  in  colour,  23,  24 
Blue  glasses  the  best  and  most  bene- 
ficial, 32,  33 

Blue,  its  effect  on  grey,  22 
“ Bradshaw-blind,"  apt  designation  of  a 
correspondent,  36 
Brazilian  pebbles,  50 

Cane  window-blinds  preferable  to  wire- 
gauze,  31 

Cannon-street  murder,  a man  wrongly 
arrested  on  suspicion,  23  ; proves  an 
alibi  and  explains  that  the  supposed 
blood-s'poX.s  on  his  clothes  were  red 
shellac  varnish,  24 

Carter,  Mr.  Brudenell,  his  book  on 
“Good  and  Bad  Sight  ” quoted,  59 
Cases  for  spectacles,  98 
Cataract,  104 

Charing  Cross  Railway  Station,  height 
of  the  clock  at,  43 

Childbirth,  its  temporary  effect  on  the 
sight  in  women,  54 
Children’s  eyes,  care  of,  31,  32 
Choroid  coat,  the,  17 


Ciliary  muscle,  the,  17  ; a ring  of  mus- 
cular fibre,  17 

Cold  tea  recommended  for  sluicing  or 
bathing  the  eyes  when  slightly  in- 
flamed, 31 

Cold  water,  sluicing  the  eyes  with,  31 
Colour,  a sensation  in  the  brain  caused 
by  light,  20 

Colour-blindness,  20  ; tests  for,  21 
Coloured  glasses,  use  of,  32-34 
Complaints  of  the  eye,  104 
Complementary  colours,  21 
Cornea,  the,  or  central  portion  of  the 
eye,  16 ; condition  of  cylindricity  in 
(see  also  Astigmatisvi),  76,  81 
Crystalline  lens,  popularly  supposed  ta 
be  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  16,  17 
Crystals  used  for  spectacle  lenses,  50- 
52  ; should  be  tested  by  the  polari- 
scope,  50 

Davies,  Mr.  G.,  author  of  “ Practical 
Microscopy,"  on  the  danger  of  using 
the  microscope  in  a vertical  position, 

25 

Diagram  of  the  eye,  17 
Dioptric  system  of  indicating  the  power 
of  lenses,  56 

Drawings  and  photographs  compared, 

IS>  16 

Eye,  description  of  the,  16, 17  ; believed 
to  take  a photograph  of  objects  looked 
at  intently,  19  ; complaints  of,  104 
Eyeball,  the,  17 

Eye-glass,  single,  to  be  avoided,  43  ; 
should  be  confined  to  those  who  are 
blind  with  one  eye,  99 
Eye-sight,  how  to  preserve,  24 
Eyes,  general  care  of  the,  30 ; should  be 
kept  cool,  31  ; inflammation  of,  103 ; 
care  of,  when  riding,  driving,  or  cycling, 

105 

Firelight,  danger  of  reading  by,  29 
Focussing  power,  deficiency  or  absence 
of,  37 

Folders  and  spectacles  compared,  81-83; 
how  to  put  on,  96,  97 
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Folders,  a new  form  of,  83 
Franklin’s  spectacles,  94 

Gassiot,  M.,  his  carte-blanche  com- 
mission to  the  author  for  a powerful 
and  perfect  spectroscope,  59 
Gentleman' s Magazine  quoted,  26 
Glaucoma,  105 

Gold  spectacles,  why  best,  98 
Gorham,  Mr.,  inventor  of  colour-top, 
22  ; diagrams  by,  22 
Goulard  water,  3T,  93 
Green,  its  effect  on  grey,  22 

Haviland,  Dr.  Alfred,  practical  sug- 
gestion of,  in  regard  to  seaside  houses, 
33 

Hay  fever,  105 

Hypermetropia,  or  long-sight,  61 

Infants’  and  children’s  eyes,  care  of, 
3r>  32  . 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes,  how  to  relieve, 
3i,  103 

Invisible  spectacles,  99 

Iris,  or  coloured  portion  of  the  eye,  16 

Keyhole  of  a door  compared  to  pupil 
of  the  eye,  17 

Knowledge,  correspondence  in,  50 

Ladies’  veils,  when  too  thick,  injurious 
to  the  sight,  31 

Lamp,  the  best  for  reading,  26 
Lamplight,  reading  by,  25-30 
Landscape,  a photograph  of,  15 
Large  and  small  type,  30 
Lenses,  50, 51,  56,  57,  59,  60 ; how  to  keep 
clean,  98 

Lettsom,  Mr.  W.  G.,  specimens  of 
crystal  communicated  by,  51,  52 
Light,  a few  words  about,  20  ; the  cause 
of  colour,  20 

“London  smoke,”  or  neutral-tint  glasses, 
the  pleasantest  to  wear,  32,  33 
Long-sight,  54,  61 

Low-class  spectacles,  defect  of,  92,  93 

Microscopes,  power  of,  16 ; habit  of 
using,  24 ; how  to  fix,  when  using,  24 
Muscle,  ciliary,  17;  a ring  of  muscular 
fibre,  17 

Myopia,  or  short-sight,  produced  by 
reading  in  an  imperfect  light,  32,  62-68 

Needlework,  dark,  should  not  be  done 
by  artificial  light,  30 
Newtonian  reflecting  telescope,  its 
superiority  to  the  achromatic  tele- 
scope, 25 

Oculists,  16 
Old-sight,  53-55 
Optician,  art  of  the,  16 
Opticians,  numbers  of  their  lenses  un- 
systematic and  misleading,  56 


Optometer,  49  ; the  only  good  test  for 
unequal  vision,  87 

Pantascopic  frames,  41 
Pebble  lenses,  59 
Pepper’s  Ghost,  19 
Periscopic  lenses  not  good,  56,  57 
Photograph  of  a landscape,  15  ; of  a 
statue,  15  ; more  solid  than  a drawing, 
15  ; taken  by  the  eye  when  looking  at 
an  object  intently,  19 
Presbyopia,  or  old-sight,  53-55 
Pulpit  frames,  41 

Pupil  of  the  eye,  16 ; an  opening  which 
admits  light  into  the  crystalline  lens,  16 

Quackery  in  spectacles,  practised  by 
soi-disaut  opticians,  35,  45 
Quartz,  50,  59 

Rabbits,  experiment  on  the  retina  of, 
J9 

Reading  by  lamplight,  25-30  ; by  fire- 
light, 29 ; in  bed,  29 ; in  railway 
carriages,  30 ; best  distance  for,  36,  55 
Red,  its  effect  on  grey,  22 
Retina,  the,  17,  19;  a portion  of,  not 
sensitive  to  light,  19 ; duration  of 
impressions  on,  19  ; danger  of  forming 
a permanent  image  on,  25 
Riding,  driving,  or  cycling,  care  of  eyes 
when, 105-107 

Schoolrooms  often  deficiently  lighted, 
32 . 

Seaside  glare  should  be  moderated  by 
using  coloured-glass  spectacles,  33 
Shapes  of  spectacle-frames,  42 
Shellac  varnish,  red,  its  resemblance  in 
colour  to  blood,  24  ; used  by  a hat- 
maker,  24 

Short-sight,  how  produced,  32,  ’62-68  ; 
on  the  rapid  increase  of,  107 ; in  chil- 
dren, 108  ; how  to  diminish,  109-112 
Shot-proof  spectacles,  52,  53 
Sight  varies  with  health,  54  ; how  to  test 
the,  70-76 

Small  type  in  books  to  be  avoided,  30 
Spectacle-cases,  the  best  sort,  98 
Spectacle  quacks,  35,  45 
Spectacles,  recent  great  improvements 
in,  16 ; use  of  coloured,  32-34 ; when 
required,  34-36 ; a luxury,  not  a 
nuisance,  to  those  who  need  them,  36  ; 
how  to  wear,  37,  60,  6r,  65,  66  ; how 
to  use  for  reading,  37  ; should  fit  the 
face,  38 ; width  of,  38-41 ; various 
forms  of,  41  ; and  folders,  compared, 
81-83  5 with  inaccurate  lenses,  92,  94  ; 
how  to  put  on,  96,  97  ; the  care  of,  97, 
98  ; when  to  be  changed,  112 
Spectroscope,  the,  16 ; description  of 
one  contrived  by  the  author,  21,  23, 
24 

Spirit-lamp,  experiment  with,  on  colours, 
20 
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Squinting,  cure  of,  94,  104 
Stained  glass,  colours  of,  22 
Statue,  a good  photograph  of,  15 
Stevenson,  Mr.,  of  the  Royal  Microsco- 
pical Society,  89 

Tea,  cold,  recommended  for  bathing  the 
eyes  to  relieve  slight  inflammation,  31 
Telescopes,  power  of,  16  ; habit  of  using, 
25 ; reflecting  and  achromatic  com- 
pared, 25 

Tepid  water,  for  sluicing  inflamed  eyes, 
31 

Test  letters  for  astigmatism,  76,  77 
Test  types,  32,  68-70 
Tinted  writing-paper  beneficial  to  the 
eyes,  30 ; what  colours  should  be 
chosen,  30 

Trees,  why  they  are  green,  20 
Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William,  anec- 
dote of,  15 

Type-writer,  use  of,  recommended  to 
persons  with  impaired  vision,  30,  31 


Unequal  vision,  87-91 

Varnish,  red  shellac,  its  resemblance 
in  colour  to  blood,  24 ; used  by  a hat- 
maker,  24 

Veils,  thick,  injurious  to  the  sight,  31 

Violet  glasses,  33 

Vitreous  or  aqueous  humour,  17 

Walking,  spectacles  for,  65,  66 

Water,  cold  or  tepid,  for  sluicing  the 
eyes,  31 

Williams,  Mr.  Mattieu,  article  by,  in 
the  Gentleman' s Magazine,  quoted, 
26-28 

Window-blinds,  light  cane  preferable  to 
wire -gauze,  31 

Wire-gauze  window-blinds  ugly,  dusty, 
and  injurious  to  the  sight,  31 

Writing-paper,  tinted,  30 

Yellow,  its  effect  on  grey,  22 

Yellow  light,  its  effect  on  bright  colours, 
20 


TIIE  END. 
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BROWNING’S  NEW  METHOD 


OF 

Suiting  Residents  in  the  Country  with  Spectacles  or  Folders 

by  Correspondence. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  SENT  POST  FREE. 

JOHN  BROWNING, 

Optical  and  Physical  Instrument  Maker  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government , 

63,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

®e»ttmom'aIs. 

Extracts  from  Letters  received  from  Country  Residents  who  have  been 
suited  with  Spectacles  by  Browning's  New  Method. 

Uxbridge,  2/6/88. 

Dr.  G presents  his  compliments  to  Messrs.  Browning,  and  begs  to  say  the 

Folders  have  come  to  hand  safely,  and  are  very  satisfactory. 

Darlington,  July  19,  1888. 

Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  safe  arrival  of  Spectacles.  They  prove  them- 
selves everything  I could  desire,  and  I am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  in  suiting  me.  Yours  truly,  (signed)  H.  G.  E. 

' * Glasgow,  July  12,  tS88. 

Dear  Sir,— I enclose  postal  orders  for  255.,  the  balance  due  for  Gold  Folders 
received  yesterday.  I have  to  thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention,  and  have  much 

pleasure  in  informing  you  that  Mrs.  M says  she  is  delighted  with  them.  They 

tit  admirably,  and  give  her  a range  of  vision  such  as  she  has  not  had  for  years. 

Yours  truly,  (signed)  J.  C.  M. 

Bournemouth,  August  23,  1888. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  very  much  obliged  for  your  prompt  attention,  and  also  for  the 
Spectacles,  which  duly  arrived  yesterday.  They  are  a perfect  success,  and  my  wife 
finds  them  most  soft  and  comfortable  to  the  vision,  and  will  not  fail  to  recommend 
every  one  we  know,  whose  sight  requires  attention,  to  place  themselves  in  your  hands. 

Yours  faithfully,  (signed)  G.  J.,  Colonel. 

Taunton,  September  25,  1888. 

Dear  Sir, — After  giving  the  Glasses  you  made  me  a somewhat  protracted  trial 
in  various  lights  and  under  a variety  of  circumstances,  I am  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  you  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  them.  The  pair  for  reading  and  writing 
enable  me  to  do  both  with  great  comfort,  while  those  for  out-door  work  enable  me  to 
perceive  objects  with  far  greater  distinctness,  and  therefore  answer  the  purpose 
entirely.  ' Very  faithfully  yours,  (signed)  C.  W.  N.  C. 

Shardlow,  October  28,  1888. 

Mrs.  Z.  S.  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  her  Spectacles,  which  in  every  way 
suit  her,  and  are  superior  to  any  glasses  she  has  ever  had  before. 
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TEST I MON  I A LS — continued. 


Cleveland  House,  Hartburn,  near  Stockton-on-Tees, 

August  20,  1886. 

Dear  Sir, — For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  my  eyesight  has  failed  me  very  much  ; 
during  that  time  I bought  six  pairs  of  spectacles  which  proved  of  very  little  use  to 
me,  for  my  eyes  got  weaker.  Six  months  ago  I bought  two  pair  of  spectacles  from 
you  ; before  buying  them  I could  not  read  a newspaper  with  the  spectacles  I had, 
but  now  I am  able  to  read  the  moderate-size  print  without  them. 

Yours  faithfully,  (signed)  Henry  Smith. 

John  Browning,  Esq.,  63,  Strand,  W.C. 

From  W.  D.  Mason,  Chemist,  to  Mr.  J.  Browning,  London. 

253,  Cleethorpe  Road,  Grimsby,  September  27,  1886. 

Dear  Sir, — I thought  perhaps  you  might  wish  to  know  how  I liked  the  gold 
spectacles.  They  are  simply  perfect.  In  no  particular  could  I desire  any  improve- 
ment. The  pebbles  are  the  clearest  and  most  highly  polished  I have  met  with,  and 
quite  free  from  the  slightest  flaw  or  imperfection  of  any  kind,  besides  being  properly 
axis*cut.  The  unequal  foci  of  the  two  lenses  are  exactly  as  ordered,  and  suit  my 
eyes  to  a nicety.  I can  wear  them  for  any  length  of  time  with  comfort,  and,  except 
for  the  great  improvement  of  vision,  could  forget  I had  them  on.  With  thanks  for 
the  pains  you  have  taken  to  fulfil  all  my  requirements. 

I am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  (signed)  W.  D.  Mason. 

Denmark  Cottages,  West  Hill,  Bournemouth,  October  7,  t886. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  pleasure  I again  write  to  say  I am  still  seeing  better,  with 
less  fatigue  and  pain,  1 but  worse  without  the  spectacles.  One  morning  I put  them  off 
whilst  indoors,  and  was  suddenly  called  away  ; but  by  the  time  I reached  the  shop, 
about  ten  minutes’  walk,  I had  got  a very  bad  headache,  and  I had  to  send  back  for 
them,  and  felt  relieved  immediately  on  putting  them  on,  and  so  proving  the  benefit. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention  so  kindly  given  to  me  and  my  case, 

I beg  to  remain,  respectfully  yours,  (signed)  J.  T.  Vanner. 

J.  Browning,  Esq. 

The  Eyes  of  Unequal  Focus — a very  difficult  case. 

Belfast,  Avgust  18,  1882. 

Sir, — I received  the  Glasses  to-day,  and  have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 
they  suit  perfectly.  I am,  yours  respectfully,  (signed)  W.  M.  V. 

Bury,  Lancashire,  November  10,  1882. 

Dear  Sir, — Herewith  I hand  you  5s.  4^.  balance  of  account  as  per  enclosed  in- 
voice. No.  16  Glasses  suit  me  very  well.  I am  extremely  obliged  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  in  suiting  me,  and  as  opportunity  offers  I shall  recommend  your 
system  to  my  friends.  Yours  faithfully,  (signed)  F.  C. 

Mr.  John  Browning. 

Penzance,  November  27,  1882. 

Dear  Sir, — I herewith  enclose  6d.  balance  of  Spectacles.  Allow  me  to  tender  you 
my  grateful  thanks  for  your  kind  attention,  and  for  the  nice  cool  and  soft  effect  of  the 
Spectacles.  I am,  sir,  yours  truly,  (signed)  S.  M. 

John  Browning,  Esq.,  63,  Strand,  London. 

From  a rhysician. 

Tredegar,  December  20,  1882. 

Sir, — The  Folders  have  reached  me  safely,  and  suit  my  patient  exceedingly 
well.  Yours  truly,  (signed)  G.  B. 

Mr.  J.  Browning,  63,  Strand,  W.  C. 

Bedford,  February  20,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  the  speedy  return  of  Spectacles  and  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  over  them,  they  are  so  delightfully  cool  to  the  eyes.  I have  pleasure  in 
enclosing  P.0.0,  to  amount  of  a/c.  Yours  faithfully,  (signed)  C.  S.  A. 

Mr.  J.  Browning. 

Padstow,  March  8,  18S3. 

Sir, — The  box  containing  the  Folders  safely  to  hand,  with  which  I am  very  much 
pleased  ; they  suit  me  splendidly.  I am,  yours  very  respectfully,  (signed)  L.  W. 

To  Mr.  Browning. 
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TES  TIMONIALS — continued. 


To  J.  Browning,  Esq.  Walsall,  May  28,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Spectacles  fitted  with  pebbles  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis, 
‘which  you  have  made  for  me,  suit  me  admirably.  Your  method  of  ascertaining  what 
kind  of  Spectacles  the  eye  requires  is  at  once  ingenious  and  effective.  Accept  my 
thanks.  I enclose  cheque  for  the  amount  of  bill. 

Yours  faithfully,  (signed)  Wm.  C. 

Folkestone,  June  6,  1883. 

Dear  Sir,— It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Spectacles  with 
which  you  supplied  both  my  wife  and  self  in  April  last  have  given  us  perfect  satisfac- 
tion ; they  are  light,  cool,  and  clear,  and,  although  used  every  night,  have  in  no 
•measure  given  fatigue  or  pained  the  eye. 

I am,  yours  faithfully,  (signed)  G.  E.  T. 

John  Browning,  Esq.,  London,  Dinnet,  Aberdeen,  June  22,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — The  Spectacles  are  safely  to  hand,  and  are  a perfect  success ; not  the 
faintest  difference  is  detectable  between  the  vision  of  the  two  eyes  ; the  frames  please 
me  much,  as  they  have  what  all  frames  should  have,  a fair  strength  in  arms  and 
bridge.  Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  patient  kindness, 

I remain,  very  truly  yours,  (signed)  G.  D. 

J.  Browning,  Esq.,  63,  Strand,  W.C.  Southend,  April  27,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — Herewith  I return  Eyeglasses.  The  Spectacles  having  arrived, 
they  give  me  much  pleasure  and  relief.  Thanking  you  for  prompt  attention, 

I remain,  yours  faithfully,  (signed)  G.  L.,  F.  M.  Soc. 

Stoke-on-Trent,  October  6,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — I enclose  balance  due  on  account  of  Spectacles.  Mrs.  P.  is  delighted 
with  those  you  have  supplied  her  with,  and  begs  me  to  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken.  I am,  etc.,  (signed)  F.  W.  P. 

Mr.  J.  Browning. 

47,  Sloane  St.,  S.  W January  13th. 

Lord  Gerald  Fitzgerald  begs  to  thank  Mr.  Browning  for  the  Spectacles, 
which  answer  perfectly. 

J.  Browning,  Esq.,  Newport,  Fife,  March  12,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  received  my  Spectacles,  which  are  very  suitable.  I have 
never  seen  so  well  with  any  spectacles  I ever  had  before,  and  I have  worn  spectacles 
for  nearly  35  years.  Yours  faithfully,  (signed)  D.  B. 


A very  difficult  case — Extreme  Myopia. 

Urmston,  near  Manchester,  June  3,  1884. 

Dear  Sir,— Spectacles  for  Mrs.  S.  safely  to  hand.  We  are  delighted  with  them. 
Please  find  enclosed  15J.  6d.  to  balance  a/c.  Yours  truly,  (signed)  Wm.  S. 

John  Browning,  Esq.,  London. 

Watford,  July  28,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  great  pleasure  in  adding  another  testimonial  to  your  profound 
skill  as  an  optician.  The  Glasses  with  which  you  have  supplied  me  have  opened  a 
mew  world  to  me.  Yours  gratefully,  (signed)  J.  W. 

New  Malden,  October  18,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I am  in  every  way  pleased 
with  your  Spectacles.  After  a day  or  two’s  wear  I found  them  so  perfectly  easy,  I 
did  not  like  to  take  them  off.  I may  add  I have  tried  six  or  eight  pairs  before,  and 
•never  found  any  to  suit  me  so  well.  Yours  truly,  (signed)  F.  C.  F. 

Crouch  Hill,  N January  18,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  Spectacles  suit  me  admirably, 
and  I am  very  pleased  with  them  ; in  fact,  I do  not  see  how  they  could  be  improved 
in  any  way.  Yours  faithfully,  (signed)  C.  M. 

Mr.  Browning.  ' 

Cambridge,  January,  31,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  received  safely  the  Spectacles,  which  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  relief.  In  case  of  accident,  I should  like  to  have  another  pair  exactly 
-similar.  , L Yours  truly,  (signed)  A.  H.  C. 
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T ES  T IMONIA  LS — continued. 


Forth,  by  Lanark,  Jamiary  31,  1884. 

Dear  Sir, — I received  the  discharged  a/c  for  Spectacles  and  Folders,  and  have 
to  acknowledge  the  patience  and  courtesy  with  which  you  have  so  perfectly  suited 
my  unequal  eyes.  I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  (signed)  Wm.  Semple  Muir. 

Piccadilly,  December , 1884. 

My  dear'Sir, — Now  that  I have  had  some  days’  experience  of  the  Spectacles,  I 
feel  I must  write  and  say  how  well  they  suit  my  eyes — already  they  have  improved 
the  left  eye — and  how  much  obliged  I am  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  in  the  matter. 

Yours  very  truly,  (signed)  F.  J.  H. 

J.  Browning,  Esq. 

Podamur,  Madras,  January  20,  1885. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  and  Folders  arrived  safely  on  the  16th.  They  suit  and 
fit  me  to  perfection.  I beg  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken. 

I am,  yours  faithfully,  (signed)  G.  R.  B. 

Bolton,  February  10,  1885. 

Dear  Sir, — Enclosed  P.O.O.  for  £2,  balance  for  the  Glasses.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I enjoy  wearing  them.  They  are  so  clear  and  so  cool  that  to  read  is 
a pleasure.  Yours  truly,  (signed)  J.  J.  W. 

Malvern,  March  3,  1885. 

Dear  Sir, — I enclosed 5^.,  and  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  admirable  way  you  have 
tuited  my  sight.  I have  never  previously  worn  Glasses  with  so  much  comfort. 

Yours  very  truly,  (signed)  W.  H.  M. 

Port  Elizabeth,  Algoa  Bay,  October  12,  1885. 

Dear  Sir,— Packet  of  Spectacles  to  hand.  I thank  you  for  the  same  : as  regards 
clearness  and  distinctness  of  vision  combined  with  comfort,  they  are  beyond  my 
expectations. 

My  brother  is  equally  satisfied  with  his  Glasses. 

I remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  (signed)  N.  Me.  D. 

J.  Browning. 

Southend,  Essex,  December  10,  1885. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  to  acknowledge  safe  arrival  of  Spectacles  to  replace  others 
supplied  by  you  two  years  ago,  and  am  pleased  to  learn  that  I can  obtain  dupli- 
cates so  easily  by  your  system  of  registration,  more  especially  as  I suffer  from  unequal 
vision,  and  require  glasses  specially  fitted.  Yours  faithfully,  (signed)  G.  L. 

J.  Browning,  Esq.,  63,  Strand. 

Ilfracombe,  January  21,  1886. 

Sir, — I beg  to  ackowledge  the  receipt  of  Spectacles.  I used  them  last  night,  and 
was  charmed  to  find  with  what  ease  and  comfort  they  enabled  me  to  read,  particu- 
larly as  I have  in  vain  tried  for  the  last  year  or  two  to  get  Spectacles  to  suit  me. 

Yours  truly,  (signed)  M.  G. 

Highbury  New  Park,  London,  N.,  February  11,  1886. 

Dear  Sir,— You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  Spectacles  you  made  for  me 
have  entirely  taken  away  from  my  eyes  the  very  painful  sensations  which  I had 
endured  constantly  for  years  and  which  got  gradually  but  distressingly  worse.  I 
thank  you  very  much.  Yours  truly,  (signed)  M.  H. 

Mr.  Browning,  63,  Strand. 

To  Mr.  J.  Browning.  Addiscombe,  Croydon,  June  2,  1886. 

Dear  Sir, — I think  it  is  due  to  you,  and  also  satisfactory  to  know,  that  since  I 
have  worn  your  Glasses,  my  sight  has  improved  (as  you  suggested  it  would),  and 
also  my  headaches  are  not  so  severe.  Yours  very  truly,  (signed)  H.  A. 


The  Originals  of  the  above  Testimonials  can  be  seen  on  application. 


JOHN  BROWNING, 

63,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 
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LIST  OF  PRICES  OF  SPECTACLES 


SUPPLIED  BY 

JOHN  BROWNING. 

Per  pair* 

s.  d. 

Superior  light  Amber  Steel  Spectacles,  with  Best  Glass  Lenses  io  6 

Superior  light  Amber  Steel  Spectacles,  with  Pebble  Lenses  15  o 

Best  Amber  Steel  Spectacles,  with  best  Axis-cut  Brazilian 
Pebble  Lenses  m ...  •••  • »•  ...  •••  •••  21  o- 

Best  Invisible  Steel  Spectacles,  with  Hook  or  Curled  Sides, 

Grooved  Lenses  for  the  frame  to  fit  into,  thereby  giving  them 

a very  light  appearance 15  o 

Gold  Spectacles  according  to  weight  and  quality,  from  i8j.  6d.  to  70  o 
Superior  light  Steel  Spectacles,  with  Plane,  Concave,  or  Convex 
Lenses  of  Coloured  Glass  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  strong 
light  ...  ...  m<  ...  ...  •••  ...  id  6 

Best  extra  light  Steel  Spectacles  fitted  as  above  15  o 

Best  Steel  Spectacles,  with  Globular  Glasses,  Smoke  or  Blue 

*1'  inted  • • 1 ...  ...  • » • ...  ...  ...  ...  10  6 

Best  Steel  Spectacles,  with  Wire  or  Silk  Gauze  Sides,  as  used  in 

India  and  Egypt 15  o 

Best  Steel  Spectacles,  Tinted,  D-shaped  Eyes,  with  Glass  Sides  10  o 

The  above  prices  are  for  Spectacles  and  Folders  made  by  my  own 
workmen  on  the  premises,  and  under  my  own  personal  supervision. 

• •#*  In  cases  of  peculiar  vision,  such  as  myopic  or  presbyopic  astigmatism,  the 
spectacles  or  folders  may  be  a little  higher  in  price,  according  to  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  special  lenses  required  and  fitting  them  up. 

Cases  in  every  instance  are  included  in  the  price. 

Turnpin  or  Double  Sides,  2 s.  extra. 

Hook  or  Curled  Sides , 2 s.  6d.  extra. 

For  prices  of  Spring  Folders,  see  next  page. 

JOHN  BROWNING, 

63,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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PRICES  OF  SPRING  FOLDERS 


Per  pair. 
s.  d. 

Best  light  Amber  Steel  Frames,  with  Glass  Lenses  io  6 

Best  light  Steel  Frames,  Nickelized  to  prevent  rusting,  and 
fitted  with  best  Axis-cut  Brazilian  Pebble  Lenses,  the  most 

perfect  that  can  be  made  21  o 

Superior  Folders,  with  light  Steel  Frames  and  Plane,  Concave, 
or  Convex  Lenses  of  Coloured  Glass,  for  protecting  the  eyes 
against  strong  light  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  6 

Gold  Folders,  according  to  weight  and  quality,  from  iSj-.  6 d.  to  70  o 

Browning’s  best  Axis-cut  Brazilian  Pebbles  fitted  to  any  of  the  above 
Spectacles  or  Folders,  where  not  already  mentioned,  io.r.  extra. 

Cases  in  every  instance  are  included  in  the  trice. 

The  above  prices  do  not  apply  to  special  cases  of  peculiar  vision,  for 
which  lenses  have  to  be  expressly  worked  to  suit  the  eyes. 

Very  fine  strong  Silver  Chain  Guards  for  wearing  Folders , instead  of 

cords , 5j.  6d. 

Fine  Gold  Guards  for  wearing  Folders,  15J.  6d. 


JOHN  BROWNING, 

Optical  and  Physical  Instrument  Maker  to  Her  Majesty's  Goz  em- 
inent, the  Royal  Society,  the  Royal  Obseiwatories  of 
Greenwich,  Edinburgh,  etc.,  etc., 

63,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 
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Browning’s  Binoculars. 


THE  “OPERA”  BINOCULAR  GLASS. 

This  glass  is  the  cheapest  Binocular  ever  offered  to  the  public.  It  is 
strongly  made  and  highly  finished,  the  whole  of  the  metal-work  is 
nickelized , the  achromatic  object-glasses  are  inches  clear  aperture, 
the  body  is  covered  with  morocco,  and  the  instrument  is  sent  in  a col- 
lapsible French  morocco  case  lined  with  satin.  Price  C07nplete>  15^. 


THE  “ECONOMICAL”  FIELD  GLASS. 

This  Binocular  has  achromatic  object-glasses  ij  inches  diameter,  and 
sliding  shades  to  shelter  the  object-glasses  from  sun  or  rain,  and  is  fitted 
in  a solid  leather  sling  case.  Price  fi  5-r. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Binoculars  sent  free. 


JOHN  BROWNING, 

r 

63,  Strand;  London,  W.G. 
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Browning’s  Binoculars. 


THE  “EURYSCOPIC”  BINOCULAR 


Has  the  BRSj 

|||  n view, 
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giving 
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IlllmSmj  Ir  ! IIBM  easy  vision. 
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In  case,  £2  2s.  ; sent  free. 

Testimonials. 

Birmingham,  August  15,  1883. 

Dear  Sir, — Just  a word  respecting  the  Binocular  you  supplied  me 
with  a short  time  since.  I must  say  how  pleased  I am  with  it.  It  is 
really  a beautiful  instrument,  and  comes  into  focus  something  like  a 
good  telescope,  quite  sharp.  The  way  it  shows  distant  objects  is  some- 
thing wonderful.  What  surprised  me  most  was  to  see  trees  and  hedge- 
rows upon  the  horizon,  which  to  the  naked  eye  looked  like  clouds. 

Mr.  J.  Browning.  Yours  truly,  J.  W. 

Spalding,  December  16,  1882. 

Dear  Sir, — I am  happy  to  apprise  you  that  the  Binocular  Glass 
which  you  supplied  to  me  in  July  last  was  used  by  me  on  board  the 
Gallia  (Cunard  Line),  on  which  were  more  than  350  cabin  passengers,  in 
our  trip  to  the  United  States,  and  for  more  than  20,000  miles  altogether, 
including  my  return  voyage  by  the  British  Crown  (Red  Star  Line),  and 
that  it  was  so  much  approved  that  many  persons  begged  the  loan  of  it, 
preferring  it  for  its  commanding  greater  clearness  of  vision  than  their 
own  glasses,  some  of  which  cost  ten  times  as  much  money. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  H.  Watkinson. 

Mr.  J.  Browning,  63,  Strand,  London. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Binoculars  post  free. 


JOHN  BROWNING, 

63,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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THE  NEW  THREE-POWER  GLASS. 

Very  Powerful. 


By  turning  a stud, 
the  eye-pieces  are  made 
changeable  at  pleasure, 
so  that  the  glass  be- 
comes suitable  for  either 
theatre,  field,  or  marine 
purposes. 

Price  from  £4  4s. ; 
sent  free. 

Illustrated  Cata- 
logue of  Binoculars 
free. 


THE  “ PANERGETIC"  OPERA,  FIELD,  & RACE  GLASS, 

For  general  use,  brilliant  light,  extensive  field  of  view,  and  sharp  definition. 


“ Brings  out  figures  with  marvellous  distinctness,  and  has  a very  large  field  of  view 
and  so  many  advantages  over  the  other  Binoculars  that  we  have  seen,  that  we  confi- 
dently award  very  high  praise  indeed.” — Popular  Science  Review. 

Price  £3  ios.,  £4  10s.,  and  £5  10s.  Illustrated  Catalogue  0/  Binoculars  free. 


JOHN  BROWNING, 

63,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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BROWNING'S  MICROSCOPES. 


The  body  is  made  entirely  of  brass  and  gun- 
metal,  with  rack-motion  and  fine  screw  adjustment. 
Three  achromatic  powers  giving  excellent  definition, 
i-inch,  ^-inch,  and  J-inch  ; adjusting  slide-holder  to 
stage,  revolving  diaphragm,  hand-forceps,  stage- 
forceps,  live-cage,  etc.  The  whole  packed  in  upright 
Mahogany  Cabinet,  with  drawers  for  slides,  dissect- 
ing knives,  etc.  Price  £ 3 15^. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Microscopes  sent  f ree. 


JOHN  BROWNING, 

63,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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& Hist  of  Books 

PUBLISHED  BY 

CHATTO  & WINDUS, 

214,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers , or  sent  post-free  for  the  published  price  by  the  Publishers. 


A BOUT.— THE  FELLAH  : An  Egyptian  Novel.  By  Edmond  About. 

^ Translated  by  Sir  Randal  Roberts.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

ADAMS  (W.  DAVENPORT),  WORKS  BY. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  THE  DRAMA.  Being  a comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Playwrights,  Players,  and  Playhouses  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  America. 
Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  13s.  6d.  [ Preparing , 

QUIPS  AND  QUIDDITIES.  Selected  by  W.  D.  Adams.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

ADAMS  (W.  H.  D.).— WITCH,  WARLOCK,  AND  MAGICIAN : His- 

torical  Sketches  of  Magic  and  Witchcraft  in  England  and  Scotland.  By  W.  H. 
Davenport  Adams.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  13b. 

AGONY  COLUMN  (THE)  OF  “THE  TIMES,”  from  1800  to  1870. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Alice  Clay.  Post  3vo,  cloth  limp,  2a.  6d. 


AIDE  (HAMILTON),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
CARR  OF  CARRLYON.  | CONFIDENCES. 

ALBERT.-BROOKE  FINCHLEY’S  DAUGHTER^  By  Mary  Albert.' 

Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

ALEXANDER  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
MAID,  WIFE,  OR  WIDOW? | YALERIE’S  FATE. 


ALLEN  (GRANT),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  EVOLUTIONIST  AT  LARGE.  1 COLIN  CLOUT’S  CALENDAR. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.,  2s.  each. 
STRANGE  STORIES.  With  a Frontispiece  by  George  Du  Maurier. 
THE  BECKONING  HAND.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Townley  Green. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  Gd.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


PHILISTIA. 

BABYLON. 


FOR  MAIMIE’S  SAKE. 
IN  ALL  SHADES. 

THE  DEYIL’S  DIE. 


THIS  MORTAL  COIL. 
THE  TENTS  OF  SHEM. 


THE  GREAT  TABOO.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 
DUMARESQ’S  DAUGHTER.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  A LIBRARY  OF,  from  the  Earliest  Settle- 
ment to  the  Present  Time.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
and  Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson.  Eleven  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth  extra.  A few 
copies  are  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Chatto  & Windus  (published  in  New  York  by 
C L.  Webster  & Co.),  price  416  12*.  the  set. 


ARCHITECTURAL  STYLES,  A HANDBOOK  OF.  By  A.  Rosengar- 

tun.  Translated  by  W.  Collett-  Sandars.  With  639  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7a.  Gd. 

ART  (THE)  OF  AMUSING  : A Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games, 
Tricks,  Puzzles, and  Charades.  By  Frank  Bellew.  30oIllusts.  Cr.8vo,cl.  ex., 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


ARNOLD  (EDWIN  LESTER),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WONDERFUL  AD  VENTURES  OF  PHRA  THE  PHOENICIAN.  With  Introduc- 
tion  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  and  12  Illusts.  by  H.  M.  Paget.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  Gd. 
BIRD  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

ARTEMUS  WARD’S  WORKS:  The  Works  of  Charles  Farrer  Browne, 

better  known  as  Artemus  Ward.  With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. — Also  a Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 
THE  GENIAL  SHOWMAN : Life  and  Adventures  of  Artemus  Ward.  By  Edward 
P.  Hingston.  With  a Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


ASHTON  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CHAP-BOOKS  OF  THE  18th  CENTURY.  With  334  Illusts. 
SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.  With  85  Illustrations. 
HUMOUR.  WIT,  AND  SATIRE  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  82  Illusts. 
ENGLISH  CARICATURE  AND  SATIRE  ON  NAPOLEON  THE  FIRST.  115  Illusts. 
MODERN  STREET  BALLADS.  With  57  Illustrations. 

BACTERIA. -A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BACTERIA  AND  YEAST 

" FUNGI  AND  ALLIED  SPECIES.  By  W.  B.  Grove,  B.A.  With  87  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

BARDSLEY  (REV.  C.  W.),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  SURNAMES:  Their  Sources  and  Significations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 
CURIOSITIES  OF  PURITAN  NOMENCLATURE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

BARING  GOULD  (S„  Author  of  “John  Herring,1'  &c.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

RED  SPIDER.  | EVE. 

BARRETT  (FRANK,  Author  of  “ Lady  Biddy  Fane,1’)  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

FETTERED  FOR  LIFE.  I BETWEEN  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

THE  SIN  OF  OLGA  ZASSOULICH.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

BEACONSFIELD,  LORD : A Biography.  By  T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P. 

Sixth  Edition,  with  an  Introduction.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

BEAUCHAMP.— GRANTLEY  GRANGE:  A Novel.  By  Shelsley 

Beauchamp.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES  BY  BRITISH  ARTISTS : A Gathering  of 

Favourites  from  our  Picture  Galleries,  beautifully  engraved  on  Steel.  With  Notices 
of  the  Artists  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A.  Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  21s. 

BECHSTEIN.— AS  PRETTY  AS  SEVEN,"  and  other  German  Stories. 

Collected  by  Ludwig  Bechstein.  With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
and  98  Illustrations  by  Richter.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  Gd.;  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gdi 


BEERBOHM.— WANDERINGS  IN  PATAGONIA ; or,  Life  among  the 

Ostrich  Hunters.  By  Julius  Beerbohm,  With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

BESANT  (WALTER),  NOVELS  liY. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  Gd.  each  ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each ; cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  each 
ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN.  With  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
THE  CAPTAINS’  ROOM,  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

ALL  IN  A GARDEN  FAIR.  With  6 Illustrations  by  Harry  Furniss. 

DOROTHY  FORSTER.  With  Frontispiece  by  Charles  Green. 

UNCLE  JACK,  and  other  Stories.  | CHILDREN  OF  GIBEQN. 

THE  WORLD  WENT  VERY  WELL  THEN.  With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestifr 
HERR  PAULUS:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall.  * 

FOR  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  F Wadtiv 
TO  CALL  HER  MINE,  &c.  With  9 Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier.  * * 

THE  BELL  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. ___ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

ARMOREL  OF  LYONESSE:  A Romance  of  To-day.  With  13  Illusts.  bvF  Barnard 
THE  HOLY  ROSE,  &c.  With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.  * * 

ST.  KATHERINE’S 

Green. 


BY  THE  TOWER. 

Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  


With  13  full-page  Illustrations  by  C. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.  With  137  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Deray  8vo.  cloth  extra  IA« 
THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.  With  Portrait/  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  Gsl 
THE  ART  OF  FICTION.  Demy  8vo,  la.  1 

LONDON.  With  nearly  100  Illustrations,  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  18s.  t Preparing, 


CHATTO  & WINDUS,  214,  PICCADILLY. 


BESANT  (WALTER)  AND  JAMES  RICE,  NOVELS  BY, 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds„  Us.  each;  cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 


READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY. 
MY  LITTLE  GIRL. 

WITH  HARP  AND  CROWN. 
THIS  SON  OP  VULCAN. 

THE  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY. 
THE  MONKS  OF  THELEMA. 


BY  CELIA’S  ARBOUR. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  FLEET. 
THE  SEAMY  SIDE. 

THE  CASE  OF  MR.  LUCRAFT,  &c. 
’TWAS  IN  TRAFALGAR’S  BAY,  &c. 
THE  TEN  YEARS’  TENANT,  &c. 


There  is  also  a LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely 
set  in  new  type,  on  a large  crown  8vo  page,  and  bound  in  cloth  extra,  (is.  each. 


BENNETT  (W.  C.,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  25s.  each. 
A BALLAD  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  | SONGS  FOR  SAILORS. 


BEWICK  (THOMAS)  AND  HIS  PUPILS.  By  Austin  Dobson.  With 

95  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

BLACKBURN’S  (HENRY)  ART  HANDBOOKS. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1873-1887,  1889,  and  1890,  each  Is. 
ACADEMY  NOTES,  1891.  With  Illustrations.  Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1873-79.  Complete  in  One  Vol.,  with  6oo  Illusts,  Cloth  limp,  6s. 
ACADEMY  NOTES,  1880-84.  Complete  in  One  Vol.,  with  700 Illusts.  Cloth  limp,  6s. 
GROSYENOR  NOTES,  1877.  6d. 

GROSYENOR  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1878  to  1830,  each  Is. 

GROSYENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.  With  300  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 
GROSYENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  II.,  1883-87.  With  300  Illusts.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6s. 
THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1888-1890.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  each  Is. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1891.  With  Illustrations.  Is. 

ENGLISH  PICTURES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  114  Illustrations.  Is. 
OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  128  Illustrations.  4s.  6<3. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  242  Illusts.  cl.,  3s. 

THE  PARIS  SALON.  1891.  With  Facsimile  Sketches.  3s. 

THE  PARIS  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  1891.  With  Sketches.  3s.  6d. 

BLAKE  (WILLIAM) : India-proof  Etchings  from  his  Works  by  William 

Bell  Scott.  With  descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound  boards.  21s. 

BLIND  (MATHILDE),  Poems  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 

DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS  : Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce. With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  History  of  Journalism.  Two  Vols.,demy8vo,  cl.,  25s. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  EMIN  PASHA  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. 


BOWERS’  (G.)  HUNTING  SKETCHES.  Oblong  4to,  hf.-bd.  bds.,  21s.  each. 
CANTERS  IN  CRAMPSHIRE.  | LEAYES  FROM  A HUNTING  JOURNAL. 


BOYLE  (FREDERICK),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN’S  LAND.  | CAMP  NOTES. 

SAVAGE  LIFE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. 

BRAND’S  OBSERVATIONS  ON'  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES ; chfefty 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6«1. 

BREWER  (REV.  DR.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  READER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
“The  Reader’s  Handbook,”  separately  printed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  4s.  6d.  each. 
MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE:  Creed  of  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates 
THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE : Galilko.Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  With  Portraita 
LETTERS  ON  NATURAL  MAGIC.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


BRET  HARTE,  WORKS  BY. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  Complete  in  Six  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6».  each. 
BRET  HARTE’S  COLLECTED  WORKS.  Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 

Vol.  I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel  Portrait. 

Vol.  II.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers— American  Legends. 

Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 

Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

Vol.  V.  Stories — Condensed  Novels,  &c. 

Vol.  VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

Vol.VII.  is  in  preparation.  With  a Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Introductory 
Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait  of  Author,  and  50  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex..  7s.  6d. 
BRET  HARTE’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  & buckram.  Cr.8vo,  49.Gd. 
THE  QUEEN  OB  THE  PIRATE  ISLE.  With  28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.  Small  4to,  cloth,  59. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  39.  6d.  each. 

A WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.  With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

A WARD  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE.  With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
COLONEL  STARBOTTLE’S  CLIENT,  AND  SOME  OTHER  PEOPLE.  With  a 

Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard. [ Preparing . 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  29.  each. 

GABRIEL  CONROY.  I THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  &c. 

AN  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG,  &c.  | CALIFORNIAN  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  29.  each  ; cloth  limp,  29.  Gfl.  each. 

FLIP.  | MARUJA. j A PHYLLIS  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

Fcap,  8vo,  picture  cover,  19.  each. 

THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.  | JEFF  BRIGGS’S  LOVE  STORY. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN. -GASTRONOMY  AS  A FINE  ART.  By  Brillat-' 

Savarin.  Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

BRYDGES.- UNCLE  SAM  AT  HOME.  By  Harold  Brydges.  Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  ; cloth  limp,  29.  6d. 


BUCHANAN’S  (ROBERT)  WORKS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  69.  each. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 
THE  EARTHQUAKE;  or,  Six  Days  and  a Sabbath. 

THE  CITY  OF  DREAM:  An  Epic  Poem.  With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab, 
THE  OUTCAST:  A Rhyme  for  the  Time.  With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 
Peter  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  S9. 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN’S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  79.  Gd. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  39.  Gd.  each ; 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD. 

A CHILD  OF  NATURE.  Frontispiece. 
GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  ix  Illus- 
trations by  Fred.  Barnard. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 


post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  29.  each. 
LOYE  ME  FOR  EYER.  Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER.  | FOXGLOVE  MANOR. 
THE  NEW  ABELARD. 

MATT  : A Story  of  a Caravan.  Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.  Front. 
THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 


BURTON  (CAPTAIN).  — THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SWORD : Being  a 

History  of  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times.  By 
Richard  F.  Burton.  With  over  400  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  329. 


BURTON  (ROBERT). 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY:  A New  Edition,  with  translations  of  the 

Classical  Extracts.  Demv  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED  Being  an  Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Burton’s 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  Post  8vo, cloth  limp,  29.  Gd. 


fJAINE  (T.  HALL),  NOVELS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  39.  Gd.  each? 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.9.  each ; cloth  limp,  29.  Gd.  each. 

SHADOW  OF  A CRIME^]_A  SONjOF  HAGAR.  1 THE  DEEMSTER. 

CAMERON  (COMMANDER):'— THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  “BLACK 

PRINCE”  PRIVATEER.  By  V.  Lovett  Camf.ron,  R.N.,  C.B.  With  Two  Illustra- 
tions by  P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  59. ; postSvo,  illustrated  boards,  29. 

CAMERON  (MRS.  H.  LOVETT),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  39.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2a.  each, 
JULIET’S  GUARDIAN.  I DEOEIYERS  EYER. 
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CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.  With  Life 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6*1. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE  AND  RALPH  WALDO 
EMERSON,  1834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  24s. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.  By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland. 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7 s.  6d. 

CHAPMAN’SCGEORGE^WORKS.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 

including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II.,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III.,  the  Translations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.— A TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING, 

Historical  and  Practical.  By  William  Andrew  Chatto  and  John  Jackson.  With 
an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn,  and  450  fine  Illusts.  Large  4to,  hf.-bd.,  28s. 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN  : A Golden  Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  8 Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Mrs.  H.  K.  Haweis.  Demy8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6*1. 

CLARE.— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A LASS:  A Tale  of  Tynedale.  By 

Austin  Clare.  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6*1. 

CUVE  (MRS.  ARCHER),  NOVELSTBYr  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
PAUL  FERROLL. | WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD.— MYTHS  AND  DREAMS.  By  Edward  Clodd,  F.R.A.S. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6*1. 

Cobban. — the  cure  of  souls:  a story.  By  j.  maclaren 

Cobban.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


COLEMAN  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I HAYE  KNOWN.  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 
CURLY:  An  Actor’s  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J.  C.  Dollman.  Cr.  8vo, cl.,  Is.  6*1. 

COLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).-THE  BAR  SINISTER.  Post  8vo,  2s^ 
COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY.  " ” 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  | FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT. 
BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  | YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE. 


TRANSMIGRATION. 
YILLAGE  COMEDY. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

A FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  | SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  | FRANCES. 

COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY.  “ 

Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  each  ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each ; cl.  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
ANTONINA.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

BASIL.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 

HIDE  AND  SEEK.  Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
AFTER  DARK.  With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton. 

THE  DEAD  SECRET.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

?UEEN  OF  HEARTS.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

HE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
NO  NAME.  With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 

MY  MISCELLANIES.  With  a Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
ARMADALE.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE  MOONSTONE.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 

MAN  AND  WIFE.  With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 

f99?  MISS  FINCH.  Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 

With  I1,usts-  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A. R.A. 
THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.  Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 
FROZEN  DEEP.  Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 

TVVO  lllusts‘  by  Ll  Fildesi  R-A.,  and  Sydney  Hall. 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 


THE 

THE 

THE 

THE 

THE 


HAUNTED  HOTEL. 
FALLEN  LEAYES. 
JEZEBEL’S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  BLACK  ROBE. 
BLIND  LOYE. 


THE  EYIL  GENIUS. 
LITTLE  NOVELS. 

THE  LEGACY  OF  CAIN, 


HEART  AND  SCIENCE. 

“I  SAY  NO.” 

A ROGUE’S  LIFE.  WA1J, 

With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant,  and  Illusts.  by  A.  Forestier 

by: 

[Shortly, 
[Shortly. 


COLLINS  (JOHN  CHURTON,  M.A.),  BOOKS 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A MONOGRAPH  ON  DEAN  SWIFT.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 
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COLMAN’S  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  “Broad  Grins,”  “My  Nightgown 

and  Slippers,”  and  other  Humorous  Works  of  George  Colman.  With  Life  by 
G.  B.  Buckstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY  INCH  A SOLDIER : A Novel.  13y  m7j. 

Colquhoun.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CONVALESCENT  COOKERY : A Family  Handbook.  By  Catherine 

Ryan.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.),  WORKS  BY. 

DEMONOLOGY  AND  DEYIL-LORE.  With  65  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  28s. 

A NECKLACE  OF  STORIES.  25  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
PINE  AND  PALM:  A Novel.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tils. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON’S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY  Traced  to  their  Sources  and 
Restored.  Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  !2s.  6d. 

COOK  (DUTTONX^NOVELS  by. 

PAUL  FOSTER’S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
LEO.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Inwall— popular  romances  of  the  west  of  eng^ 

LAND;  or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  by  Geo.Cruikshank.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6«I. 

COTE^^TWOGIRLS  0N7A  BARGE.  B>“vT CecHTCotes.  With 

44  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1. 

CRADDOCK.— THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUN- 

TAINS.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post  6vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ; cl.  limp,  2s.  6d. 

CRUIKSHANK’S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  Complete  in  Two  Series': 

The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ; the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A Gathering  ot 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  May  hew,  Albert  Smith,  A’Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
shank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a Bibliography.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

CUMMINGTc.  F.  GORDON),  WORKS  BY.  Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  8s.  6d.  each. 

IN  THE  HEBRIDES.  With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 

IN  THE  HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS.  With  42  Illustrations. 
YIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.  With  Photogravure  Frontis.  Demy  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d. 

CUSS ANS.  — A HANDBOOK  OF  HERALD RYT  with  Instructions  for 

Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans.  With 
408  Woodcuts,  Two  Coloured  and  Two  Plain  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

CYPLES(W.) — HEARTS  of  GOLD.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ,3s.6d.;  post8vo,bds.,2s. 
TYANIEL.— MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  George 

•J  Daniel.  With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

DAUDET. —THE  EVANGELlSTi"  or,  Port  Salvation.  By  Alphonse 

Daudet.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

DAVENANT.— HINTSFOR  PARENTS  ON_THE  CHOICE  OF  A PRO- 

FESSION  FOR  THEIR  SONS.  By  F.  Davenant,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

DAVIES  (DR7N.E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND  SURGICAL  HINTS. 

NURSERY  HINTS:  A Mother’s  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 

FOODS  FOR  THE  FAT:  A Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a Dietary  for  its  Cure. 
AIDS  TO  LONG  LIFE.  Crown  8vo,  2s. ; cloth  limp.  2s.  6d. 

DAVIES’  (SIR-  J OHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAlTWORKS,  including 

Psalms  I.  to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Unpublished  MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  12s. 

DAWSON. ^THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH:  A Novel  of  Adventure. 
By  Erasmus  Dawson,  M.B.  Edited  by  Paul  Devon.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
Hume  Nisbet,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. 
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DE  GUERIN.— THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.  Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutien.  With  a Memoir  by  Sainte-Beuve.  Translated  from  the 
20th  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frothingham.  Fcap,  8vo,  half-bound,  2s.  6*1. 

DEMAISTRE.-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.  By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.  Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

DE  MILLE.— A CASTLE  IN  SPAIN.  By  James  De  Mille.  With  a 

Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6<l.j  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

DERBY  (THE). -THE  BLUE" RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF  : A Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Derby,  from  Diomed  to  Donovan.  With  Notes  on  the  Win- 
ning Horses,  the  Men  who  trained  them,  Jockeys  who  rode  them,  and  Gentlemen  to 
whom  they  belonged  ; also  Notices  of  the  Betting  and  Betting  Men  of  the  period,  and 
Brief  Accounts  of  The  Oaks.  By  Louis  Henry  Curzqn.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.8vo,cl.,  3s.6<l.  ea.;  post  8vo,bds.,2s.ea. 
OUR  LADY  OF  TEARS.  I CIRCE’S  LOVERS. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each, 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  I NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  1 OLIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870.  With  a New  Bibliography. 
Edited  by  Richard  Herne.Shepherd.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — Also  a 
Smaller'Edition,  in  tb ti-Mavfbir  Library,  post8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations 
by  C.  A.  VAn6erh'66f,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<l. 

DICTIONARIES.  “ 

A DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev. 

E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  etftra,  7s.  6<1. 

THE  READER’S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  DL:D.  Wjth  an' EttGlhsi^  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With.  Historical*  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.  Bv  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A VI.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  eidjA,  7g.  6d. 
SLANG  DICTIONARY  : Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  6s,  6d. 
WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A Biographical  Dictionary.  By  F.  Hays.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5s. 
WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and Out-ot- 
the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer  Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6«1. 

DIDEROT.— THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.  Translated,  with  Annota- 
tions, from  Diderot’s  “ Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Cornedien,”  by  Walter  Herr.ies  Pollock. 
With  a Pretace  by  Henry  Irving.  Crown  8vo,  parchment,  4s.  6d.  ; j 


DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  WORKS  BY. 

THOMAS  BEWICK  & HIS  PUPILS.  With  95  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
FOUR  FRENCHWOMEN:  Mademoiselle  de  Corday;  Madame  Roland;  The 
Princess  de  Lamballe  ; Madame  de  Genlis.  Fcap.  Svo,  hf.-roxburghe,  2s.  6d. 

DOBSONlW.  T.),  WORKS  BY.  " Post  8V0,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6*1.  each. 
LITERARY  FRIVOLITIES,  FANCIES,  FOLLIES,  AND  FROLICS. 

POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICITIES. 

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  Mi 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6*1.  each, 

THE  MAN-HUNTER.  I TRACKED  AND  TAKEN. 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST!  I WHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN? 

A DETECTIVE’S  TRIUMPHS.  . 

THE  MAN  FROM  MANCHESTER.  With  23  'illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  ; 

post^vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  - ' " \\  : _ ' 

DOYLE  (A.  CONAN,'  Author  of  “ Micah/Clarke  "),  NOYeLS  BY. 

Ml®*  filRULESTONE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. estfa\»6s.  • 

STRANGE  SECRETS.  Told  by  Conan  Doyle,  PERCy  FifZGEfcALD,  Florence 
Marryat,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Eight  Illugfe.;  6s. ; post  8vo,  iilust,  bds.,  2s. 

OLD.  With  Vignette'Portralls.  Cr.‘8vo,  cl.  ex.  6s.  per  Vol. 
BEN  JONSON  S WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  aqd  Explanatory,  and  a Bio- 
i-uiinujuio  Wm. Gifford.  Edite.d  by  Col.  Cunningham.  Three  Vols. 

CHAPMAN  S WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 

^ ?h  HI.,  Translations  o(  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
d,o  Edhed,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.  One  Vol. 

MASSINGER  B PLAY8,  From  Gifford’s  Text.  Edit,  by  Col. Cunningham,  One  Vol. 
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DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tftcl#  each#  « 

A SOCIAL  DEPARTURE:  How  Orthodocia  and  I Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves With  iii  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.  - „ — KD 

AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  LONDON.  With  80  Illustrations  by _F.  H,  Townsend. 

DYER.— THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS.  By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  clotb  extra,  6».  


DYER,  uowil  OVU,  uiui-l.  — - 

Y ENGLISH  POETS.  Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota 

E A"^s  by  Rev  A B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
ut  FTTHFR’S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.  One  Vol. 
nAV^FSMSIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Twd  VoIs. 
HPRRITK’S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.  Three  Vols. 
SIDNEY'S  ^SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Three  Vols 


SIDNEY’S  (S1K  ~ — — . ~ 

EW^riTMRF 7FPHYRUS  * A Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  Kiver  Plate. 

EDBvC  E R Pearce  Edocumbe^  With  41  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  S*_ 


EDWARDES  (MRS.  ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY: 

b POINT  OF  HONOUR.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  .*8.  , n 

ARCHIE  LOVELL. °CmwnJvoLcl^h  extra,  post  8vo,  ill^oards^, 

ADn<5  TF7ER^ WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES : A 

gSint,  LouWtWway  Matters.  By  Bum.  Bdwaros. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6(1.  


EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY". 

KITTY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ‘-is.  ? cloth  limp,  *2® 
FELICIA.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 


6(1. 


FELICIA.  rosi  OVU,  nmauarou  C7_Z_-_ — rn 

EGGLESTON  (EDWARD).-R0XY:^Novel^Pos^8vo)illustbds.,2s. 

EMANUEL— ON  DIAMONDS  AND  PRECIOUS  STONES:  Their 

MlnNUliiLi.  v ...  cimnUTpcts  tor  ascertaining  their  Re 


History  Valued  and  Pr  allies ; with  Staple  Tests  for  ascertaining  their  Reality.  By 
H arryEm  an uel,  F.R.G.S.  With  Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Cr.  8vo.cl.ex.,  fee. 


Harry  hmanuel,  r.xv.vj.o.  ..  f — 

iMarT  TQHM  AN’S  HOUSE  THE  : a Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 


JUbnARDoon,  ” * v ^ — 

E^HEDLIPELAND  TClS^SRoPpRfNc'/o4j^LESKSTUABT.  Count  of  Albany 


Oiyumw  „ . , . -o 

rype  OUR  * How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  y 

E John  BrovVnIngTf.R.A.S.  With  70  Illusts^  Eighteen^housand^rown  8vo,  lg. 


JOHN  UROWN1NU,  r.iv.a.o.  " A 

FAMILTAR  SHORTSAYINGSOFGREAT  MEN.  By  Samuel  AgHg 


^ tSENT,  A.iVl.  r 1ILU  eauhujim^ 

FAPADA^rTMICHAEL),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo  cloth  extra,  4s.  6(1.  each. 

^ A^»pUruPMrsr  HISTORY  OF  A CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a Juvenile 
THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  ui?  h with  numerous  Illustrations. 

nN  ATU^enCveARlOUS  %RGEB  OF HATURB,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 
EACH  OTHER.  Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.  With  Illustrations. — 


, Is.  6d.  • 


^ 5 U mv r ^NN E RS  \nI^ CUS^OM^ YCrown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6*. 

WAR^T^e^^s^^re^hited_from  “Military  Manners,!  Cr.  8vo,  1«.  jcU,. ,, 

ffNn7mANVILLE).-THE  NEW  MISTRESS : A Novel.  By  G.MAN- 

■ FENN  iMA  VILDILj  m bl  Cunning  ” &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra^s^brt. 

l^irOGUE^OF  NE ARLY-SIX-HUNDRED  WORKS 

A ^ ».  \A/,x,r.„o  d.  «hnrt  Critical  Notice  of 


ACTION  A p^H*idU^U(S»?io  With  a short  Critical  Notice  of 

ttvo).  will  ba  sent  free  nj^apj^ctUiom 

FIN-BEC  -THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERS : Observations  on  the  Art  of 

l.ifina  and  Dicing.  By  Fm-Bsc.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  it.  f»«l. 


1_*1  V HI fs  rtim  - y 

ripVwnRKS  THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING;  or  ThePyro- 

FIREclmSRTre«ur"  By  Thomas  Keutish.  With  c6?  lllustrauour.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  o... 


eHAttO  Be  WINBUS,  214,  PICCADILLY. 


FITZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. 

LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.  Post  Svo,  cl.,  2s.  6*1, 
A DAY’S  TOUR:  journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.  4to.  Is. 
FATAL  ZERO.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Ofl. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


BELLA  DONNA. 
POLLY. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

LADY  OF  BRANTOME.  I THE  SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSON. 
NEVER  FORGOTTEN.  | SEVENTY-FIVE  BROOKE  STREET. 
LIFE  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auchinleck).  With  an  Account  of  his  Sayings, 

Doings,  and  Writings  ; and  Four  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 

FLAMMARION.— URANIA : A Romance.  By  Camille  Flammarion. 

Translated  by  Augusta  Rice  Stetson.  With  go  Illustrations  by  De  Bieler, 
Myrbach,  and  Gambard.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


FLETCHER’S  (GILES,  B.D.)  COMPLETE  POEMS : Christ’s  Victorie 

in  Heaven,  Christ’s  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ’s  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.  With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

FLUDYER  (HARRY)  AT  CAMBRIDGE : A Series  of  Family  Letters. 

Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is, ; cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

FONMiANQUE  (ALBANY).— FILTHY  LUCRE.  Post8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

ONE  BY  ONE.  | QUEEN  COPHETUA.  ] A REAL  QUEEN.  1 KING  OR  KNAVE? 

OLYMPIA.  Post8vo.  illust.  bds.,  2s.  | ESTHER’S  GLOVE.  Fcap.  8vo,  pict.  cover,  Is. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY. 

SETH’S  BROTHER’S  WIFE.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  LAWTON  GIRL.  With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  6s.; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE,  A HISTORY  OF.  By  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d.  each. 

FITENZENY.— FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  TRAIL  : Adventures  of  John 

Y.  Nelson,  Scout,  Guide,  and  Interpreter.  By  Harrington  O’Reilly.  With  roo 
Illustrations  by  Paul  Frenzeny.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. 

FRERE. — PANDURANG  HARI ; or,  Memoirs  of  a Hindoo.  With  Pre- 
face by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

FMSWELMHAIN).-ONE  OF  TWO  : A Novel,  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.  | LIYES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD  SHOWMEN  AND  THE  OLD  LONDON  FAIRS. 


FRY’S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.  Published  Annually.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

HARDENING  BOOKS.  Post  8vo.  Is.  each  ; cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

^ A YEAR’S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE:  Practical  Advice  as  to  the 
Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  By  George  Glenny. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  Plants,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.  By  Tom  Jerrold. 
HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.  By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.  Illustrated. 

THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.  By  Tom  Jerrold. 


MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I GREW  THERE.  By  Francis  G.  Heath. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

GARRETT. — THE  CAPEL  GIRLS:  A Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3*.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZTNETT'HE.  Is.  Monthly.  In  addition  tolhe 

Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature,  science,  and  Art,  tor  which  this  Magazine  has 
so  high  a reputatiop,  “ TABLE  TALK”  by  Sylva:’us  Urban  appears  monthly. 

*»*  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  in  stock,  8s.  6d.  each:  Cases  for  binding,  2s, 

GENTLEMAN’S  ANNUAL,  THE.  Published  Annually  in  November,  u. 

The  i8qi  Annual  is  written  by  T.  W.  Speight,  Author  of  "The  Mysteries  of  Heroa 
Dyke,”  and  is  entitled  BACK  TO  LIFB. 


id 


666k§  PU6USH£b  BY 


STORIES.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 

by  Ed^ar  Taylor-  With  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin  and  22  Steel 
Pktesafter  George  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo,  cloth.  6s.J  6d.: J 

GIBBON  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY.  

OtL  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 


®OBIN  GRAY.  I LOVING  A DREAM. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FOREST. 
THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT. 


OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 
IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 


each. 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY? 
FOR  THE  KING. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW. 

IN  PASTURES  GREEN. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 

A HEART’S  PROBLEM. 

BY  MEAD  AND  STREAM. 

THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 
fANCY  FREE.  | A HARD  KNOT. 

^7n1TriTr  — — HEARTS  DELIGHT.  | BLOOD-MONEY. 

GIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE).— SENTENCED  I Cr.  8vo.  Is.  • cl  is"«H 

N0VELS  BY.  Pos,  8vo,  illustrated” boards.'  3.'aach! 

THE  WIZARD  OF^THE^MQUNTAIN.  | JAMES  DUKE’  COSTERMONGER. 

GiLbeki_(w  s.),°riginaL  PLAYS  BY.  Two  Series,  2s.  6d  each 

The  Fmsi-  Series  contains:  The  Wicked  World— Pv^malinn  Tn/ri  . D‘ 
Charity-The  Princess-The  Palace  of ^Tru^-Trial  “d  Galatea~ 

e Second  Series:  RrnlfPn  — j o J . y‘ 


>ru~  e J V — xuc  r-aiace  oi  irutn — irial  by  lurv 


Druce- 


^^The^£torcere£-^H^M^5p«p^iafb^".^pjf3!^s^f  PenzMlce--^okrU*he  ^pn!^D*nS; 

gs*  *•  s c'KSf  ?e~ix  f™A 

r— guLLivAN.  Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.  Roval  i6mo  Tan.  leather  vJ  « ' 

GLCTVlIXirnn^n^  ~ ’ J ’ 6d‘ 

THE  LOST  HEIRnsa.  a r.i.  /r  Jr1' 


With  2 Illusts.  by 


THE  LOST  HEIRESS:  A Tale  of  Love,  Battle  and  Adventure 
THEHFOSS?rK#R.  Fd8v0,  clothfextrai  3s*  6d* 

iME  FOSSICKER.  A Romance  of  Mashonaland.  With  Frontisoiece  and  Vian0*f0 
__ by  Hume  Nisbet.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  P d Vignette 

GLENN Y.— A YEAR’S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  fiRFFUunnecG 
GOWING.-FIVE  THOUSAND  MILES  irT^mDGE^Xl^^ni? 

Journey  Across  Siberia.  By  Lionel  F.  Gowing  With  riinCw-  iVI1(?"1ilter 
__Uren,  and  a Map  by  K.  Weller.  Large  crown  8vo.  Hnth  extra!  Ss.  by  C‘  J* 

GRAHAM.  — THE  PROFESSOR’S  WIFEl  A Story.  By  Leonard 

Graham.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  y ^ Leonard 

GREEKS  AND  ROMANS^  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  descnh^7T~f 

%T!l= 

THE1  WILD?  OF  LONDok  W0RI^S  w.  up  ED  E E Ps'  * 1 ra' 3s-  6d- eacl1’ 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY: 

NIKANOR.  Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.  With  8 Tllncto  n-  a , 

Ai*PBLE  WOMAN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ; post  8vo.  ‘illStVated  hnaST®’**6"* 

Griffith.— coRiNTHiA  MARA^oNi^Oi^iT^g—^^^^— r 

pith,  Author  of  “ Victory  Deane,"  &c.  Three  Vols.  7 ^ rc7  , 

JJABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  " Helen’s  Babies”)  NOV ET  S 

BRUETON’S8BAYOUred  ^ ^ each:  doth  limp.  2s!  BY* 


2s-  «d.  each. 
COUNTRY  LUCK, 


CHATTC  & WINDUS,  214  PICCADILLY.  n 

HAIR,  THE:  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.  Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

HASL(PJLTH0MAS  GORDON),  POEMSlY.  Cr.  SvoT^T  ex.,  6..  each. 
NEW  SYMBOLS.  | LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  | THE  SERPENT  PLAY, 

MAIDEN  ECSTASY.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

HALL.— SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  "CHARACTER.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise^Gilbert.  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

HALLIDAY  (ANDR.).^E VERY^DAY  PAPERS.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s» 
HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  With  over  ioo  Facsimiles 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  G<i. 

HANKY-PANKY : A Collection  of  Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Difficult 

Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand.  &c.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  20a 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  4s.  6d. 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  - PAUL  WYNTER’S  SACRIFICE.  By 

LadyDuFFus  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HARDY  (THOMAS).  — UNDER~THE  GREENWOOD  TREE.  By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  “Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd.”  With  Portrait  and  15 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Harwood— the  tenth  earl.  By  j.  Berwick  Harwood.  Post 

- .8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

-Jat ifTw*),  WORKS  BY.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
BEAUTY.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  or  Illustrations. 

ART  OF  DECORATION.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN.  With  8 Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 

32  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  Is. $ cloth.  Is.  6d. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M.A.).—  AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  : Washington 

Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.  Third  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (is. 

HAWLEY  S M A R T . — W I T H 0 UTLOY E O RLI C E N C ET  A Novel.  By 

Hawley  Smart.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. J 

HAWTHORNE.  — OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author’s  Note-book,  and  Illustrated  with  ai 
Photogravures.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  15s. 


HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


GARTH.  | ELLICE  QUENTIN. 
SEBASTIAN  STROME. 

FORTUNE’S  FOOL. 


BEATRIX  RANDOLPH. 

DAVID  POINDEXTER. 

THE  JJPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 


DUST. 


„ Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

MISS  CADOGNA.  J LOVE— OR  A NAME. 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH’S  DIAMONDS. 

A DREAM  AND  A FORGETTING. 


— Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  Is. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 


HAYS.  WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY  : A Biographical  Dictionary  of  Notable 

Contemporaries.  By  Frances  Hays.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

HEATH.-MY  GARDEN^WILD.~AND~WHAT~ I~  GRRW~~THERBr 

F rancis  George  Heath.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Os. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Bd.each. 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.  | SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 

^ IVAN  DE  BIRQH : A Novel.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds  2s. 

HENDERSON. -AGATHA  PAGE : A Novel.  By  Isaac  Henderson 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

{Ierman.— a Leading  lady.  By  Henry  Herman,  joint-Author 

qf  “ The  Bishops’  Bible, ■'  Post  8vo,  cloth  (sjtra, 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


HERRICK’S  (ROBERT)  HESPERIDES,  NOBLE  NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.  With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D. ; Steel  Portrait,  &c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  ISa. 

HERTZKA.— FREELAND : A Social  Anticipation.  By  Dr.  Theodor 

Hbrtzka.  Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HESSE-WARTEGG.— TUNIS  : The  Land  and  the  People.  By  Chevalier 

Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartbgg.  With  22  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. 

HINDLEY  (CHARLES),  WORKS  BY. 

TAVERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  tbo  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c.  With  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADYENTURES  OF  A CHEAP  JACK.  By  One  of  the  Fra- 
ternity.  Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1. 

HOEY.— THE  LOVER’S  CREED.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD~ (JOHN). -NIAGARA  SPRAY.  Crown  8vo,  Is. 
HOLMES. -THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION:  A Popular  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  la. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. — Another  Edition,  in  smaller  type,  with 
an  Introduction  by  G.  A.  Sala.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

HOOD’S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Life 

of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
HOOD’S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.  With  85  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

HOOD  (TOM). -FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE:  A 

Noah’s  Arkasological  Narrative.  ByToMHooD.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

HOOK’S  (THEODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS  WORKS ; including  his 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

HOOPER.— THE  HOUSE  OF  RABY  : A Novel.  By  Mrs.  George 

Hooper.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HOPKINS.— “ ’TWIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY:”  A Novel.  By  Tighe 

Hopkins.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

HORNE. -ORION:  An  Epic  Poem.  By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 

With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.  Tenth  Edition.  Cr.8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s. 

HORSE  (THE)  AND  HIS  RIDER:  An  Anecdotic  Medley.  By  “ Thor- 

manby."  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HUNT.-ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT : A Tale  for  a Chimney  Corner, 

and  other  Pieces.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post  8vo, 
printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd„  2s.  Also  in  sm.  sq.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  at  same  price. 

HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

THE  LEADEN  CASKET.  | SELF-CONDEMNED.  | THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 

THORNICROFT’S  MODEL.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HYDROPHOBIA : An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur’s  System.  Containing 
a Translation  of  all  his  Communications  on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  Statistics.  By  Rf.naud  Suzqr,  M.'B.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

TNGELOW  (JEAN).— FATED  TO  BE  FREE.  With  24  Illustrations 

* by  G.  J.  Pinwell.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

INDOOR  PAUPERS.  ByQNBOFTHEM.  Crown 8 vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6<L 


CHATTO  8c  WINDUS,  214,  PICCADILLY. 
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IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,  SONGS  OF.  Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Perceval  Graves.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

JAMES.— A ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN’S  HOUNDS.  By  Charles 

_ James.  Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is, ; cloth  limp,  Is.  (id. 

iANVIERr— PRACTICAL  KERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  Catherine 

A.  Janvier.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fig. 

JAY  (HARRIETT),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2*.  each. 

THE  DARK  COLLEEN. | THE  QUEEN  OP  CONNAUGHT. 

JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  | THE  LIFE  OP  THE  FIELDS.  | THE  OPEN  AIR. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.  By  Walter  Besant.  Second  Edi- 
tion.  With  a Photograph  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JENNINGS  (H.  J.),  WORKS  BY. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2a.  6d. 

LORD  TENNYSON  : A Biographical  Sketch.  With  a Photograph.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Us. 

JEROME.  - STAGELAND : Curious  Habits  and  Customs  of  its  In- 

habitants.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Square  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

JE  RROLD.^TH  E BARBE  R’  SC  HAIR ; & THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2a. 

JERROLD  (TOM),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp,  Is.  ttd.  each. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE:  A Gossip  about  Flowers.  Illustrated. 

OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 

JESSE.— SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A COUNTRY  LIFE.  By 

_Edward  Jesse.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

JONES  (WILLIAM,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

FINGER-RING  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.  With  nearly  300 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 
Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c.  With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 

CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS:  A History  of  Regalia.  With  100  Illustrations. 

JONSON’S  (BEN)  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory 

and  a Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF.  Translated  by  Whiston. 

Containing  “The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  "and  “The  Wars  of  the  Jews."  With  52 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  €>«1. 

JTEMPT.— PENCIL  AND  PALETTE  ; Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By 

Robert  Kempt.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<1. 

KERSHAW.  - COLONIAL  FACTS  AND  FICTIONS:  Humorous 

Sketches.  By  Mark  Kershaw.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  (id, 

KEYSER.  — CUT  BY  THE  MESS:  A Novel.  By  Arthur  Keyser. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is.  6«1. 

KING.(R.  ASHE),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea. ; post  8vo,  bds.,  2s.  ea 
A DRAWN  GAME.  | “THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN." 

PASSION’S  SLAVE.,  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

BELL  BARRY.  2 vols.,  crown  8vo. 

KINGSLEY  (HENYY),  NOVELS  BY. 

OAKSHOTT  CASTLE.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

NUMBER  SEVENTEEN.  Crown 8vo, cloth  extra,  3s,  (id. 

^NIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION  : A Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Edited,  with  aa  introduction,  by  the  Marqvbss  of  Lqf.ne,  K,T.  Cr.  8vo,  cl,  esn 
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KNIGHT.  — THE  PATIENT’S  VADE  MECUM : Howto  Get  Most 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  By  William  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

T AMB’S  (CHARLES)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse” 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits 
and  Facsimile  of  a page  of  the  “Essay  on  Roast  Pig.’’  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  ©d. 
THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his 
Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

LANDOR.— CITATION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 

PEARE,  &c.,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582. 
To  which  is  added,  A CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the, 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor* 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2s.  6d. 

LANE.— THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in, 

England  THE  ARABIAN  NI-GHTS’  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the, 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred! 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a, 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each.. 

LARDER.— A SINNER’S  SENTENCE:  A Novel.  By  A.  Larder.  Three 

Vols.,  crowm  8vo. [Shortly. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.  With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra.  3s.  ©d. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY:  The  Antiquities,  Humours,  and  Eccentricities  of 
the  Cloth.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

FORENSIC  ANECDOTES. J THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),  WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.  Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 
JEUX  D’ESPRIT.  ‘Edited  bv  Henry  S.  Leigh.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  ©d. 

LEYS  (JOHN). — THE  LINDSAYS  : A Romance.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON ; or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Cor* 
inthian  Tom.  With  Cruikshank’s  Coloured  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra* 
7s.  6d. [New  Edition  preparing 

LINTON  (E.  LYNN),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
WITCH  STORIES.  | OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ©d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.each. 


SOWING  THE  WIND. 

PATRICIA  KEMBALL. 
ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS. 
THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. 


UNDER  WHICH  LORD? 

“MY  LOVE  1 ” | IONE. 

PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  ft  Miser.. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2a.  each. 

THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.  | WITH  A SILKEN  THREAD. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  numerous  Illustrations 

on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

LUCY.— GIDEON  FLEYCE  : A Novel.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  ©d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2a.  

LUSIAD  (THE)  OF  CAMOENS.  Translated  into  English  Spenserian 

Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff.  With  14  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  18a. 

JJACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

TERESA  ITASCA,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas,  2a.  ©d. 
BROKEN  WINGS.  With  6 Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ©a. 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR.  STRANGER’S  SEALED  PACKET.  Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  cl,  extra,  5e. 
EDNOR  WHITLOCK.  Crown  8vo,  clpth  extra,  ©«,  ' 
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teeCARTHY  (JUSTIN,  M.P.),  WORKS  BY. 

A HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each. — Also 
a Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os.  each.— And  a 

Jubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols., 
arge  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

— Also  a Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

A HISTORY  OF  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  Four  Vols.  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
12s.  each.  [Vols.  I.  & II.  ready 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; 
THE  WATERDALE  NEIGHBOURS. 
MY  ENEMY’S  DAUGHTER. 

A FAIR  SAXON. 

LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 


post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
MISS  MISANTHROPE. 

DONNA  QUIXOTE. 

THE  COMET  OF  A SEASON. 
MAID  OF  ATHENS. 

CAMIOLA:  A Girl  with  a Fortune. 


“THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE.”  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,and  Mis.CampbeLL" 
Praed.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


McCarthy  (justin  h.,  m.p.),  works  by. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Four  Vols.,  8vo,  12s.  each.  [Vols.  I.  & II.  ready. 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  «d. 
IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  : Irish  History,  1798-1886.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Gs. 
ENGLAND  UNDER  GLADSTONE,  1880-83.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ©s. 

HAFIZ  IN  LONDON  : Poems.  Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

HARLEQUINADE  : Poems.  Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  8s. 

OUR  SENSATION  NOYEL.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is  ©d. 
DOOM ! An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

DOLLY : A Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth  limp,  Is.  ©d. 

LILY  LASS:  A Romance.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; doth  limp,  Is.  6d. 


MACDONALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 
case,  21s.  Or  the  Vols.  may  be  had  separately,  in  grolier  cl.,  at  2s.  ©d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 

,,  II.  The  Disciple. — The  Gospel  Women. — Book  of  Sonnets. — Organ  Songs. 
„ III.  Violin  Songs. — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. — A Book  of  Dreams.— 
Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 

„ IV.  Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch  Songs. 

,,  V.  & VI.  Phantastes:  A Faerie  Romance.  | Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

„VIII.  The  Light  Princess. — The  Giant’s  Heart. — Shadows. 

„ IX.  Cross  Purposes. — The  Golden  Key. — The  Carasoyn. — Little  Daylight 
„ X.  The  Cruel  Painter. — The  Wow  o’  Rivven. — The  Castle. — The  Broken 
Swords. — The  Gray  Wolf. — Uncle  Cornelius. 


THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  DR.  GEORGE  MACDONALD.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  [ Shortly . 

MACDONELL.-QUAKERCOUSINS  : A Novel.  By  Agnes  Macdonell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  ©d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MACGREGOR.  — PASTIMES  AND- PLAYERS  : Notes  on  Popular 

Games.  By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

MACKAY7-INTERLUDES  AND  UNDERTONES  ; or,  Music  at  Twilight. 

By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GXLLERYlTHE)'OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS:  85  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  — Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  ©d. 

MACQUOID  (MRS.),  WORKS  BYT  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each, 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

PICTURES  AND  LEGENDS  FROM  NORMANDY  AND  BRITTANY.  With 
34  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 

THROUGH  NORMANDY.  With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.  With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a Map. 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.  With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

THE  EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.  | LOST  ROSE. 
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MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management : including  full  Practical 

Directions  lor  producing  the  Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and  preparing  Lantern 
Slides.  By  T.  C.  Hepworth.  With  io  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  la. ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

MAGICIAN’S  OWN  BOOK,  THE  : Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 

Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Crkmer.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s,  6d. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  : An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 

Museum,  3 feet  by  2 feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5s. 

MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC.  Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  2s. ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  PAUL  & VIRGINIA:  Positivism  on  an  Island.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
POEMS.  Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

IS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING?  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MALLORY’S  (SIR  THOMAS)  MORT  D’ ARTHUR : The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  ot  the  Round  Table.  (A  Selection.)  Edited  by  B. 
Montgomerie  Ranking.  Post8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

MARK  TWAIN,  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.  Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 
by  the  Author.  With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

ROUGHING  IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.  With  200  Illusts.  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
THE  GILDED  AGE.  By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.  With  212  Illustrations. 
MARK  TWAIN’S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.  With  197  Illustrations. 

A YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR.  With  220  Illusts.  by  Beard. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or,  New  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  234  Illustrations. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN’S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.  With  111  Illustrations. 

A TRAMP  ABROAD.  With  314  Illustrations. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.  With  190  Illustrations. 

LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI.  With  300  Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.  With  174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kemblb. 

THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT:  The  Adventures  of  Mulberry  Sellers.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. [Preparing. 

MARLOWE’S  WORKS.  Including  his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  b.y  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

MARRYAT  (FLORENCE),  NOVELS  BYT  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
A HARVEST  OF  WILD  OATS.  [ WRITTEN  IN  FIRE.  | FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 
OPEN  I SESAME  1 Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards.  2s. 

MASSINGER’S  PLAYS.  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 

by  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MASTERMAN.— HALF-A-DOZEN- DAUGHTERS  : A Novel.  B7"jT 

Masterman.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MATTHEWS.— A SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.  ByBRANDER  Matthews. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

MAYHEW.— LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.  By  Henry  Mayhew.  With  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 
MENKEN.— INFEL1CI A : Poems  by  Adah  Isaacs  MenkEn^  With 

Biographical  Preface,  Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis  and  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and 
Facsimile  of  a Letter  from  Charles  Dickens.  Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od. 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.  By 

A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armqy  Knox.  With  265  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

MIDDLEMASS  (JEAN),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
TOUCH  AND  GO.  I MR.  DORILLION. 

MILLER.— PH  Y SIOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG;  or,  The  House  of  Life  : 

Human  Physiology,  with  its  application  to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  By  Mrs, 
F,  Fenwick  Miller.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
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ftlLTON  (J.  L.),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  la.  each;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 

THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE  SKIN.  With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Baths,  &c. 

THE  BATH  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.  Demy  8vo,  Is.  

MINTO  (WM  )— WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD?  Cr.8vo,ls. ; cloth,  ls.6d. 
MOLESWORTK  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s» 

THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN;  and  ALCIPHRON.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

PROSE  AND  VERSE,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Sentimental,  by  Thomas  Moore; 
with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.  Edited  by  R. 
Herne  Shepherd.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 


MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2s.  6d. 
THE  DEAD  MAN’S  SECRET;  or,  The  Valley  of  Gold:  A Narrative  of  Strange 
Adventure.  With  a Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 


A LIFE’S  ATONEMENT. 
JOSEPH’S  COAT. 
COALS  OF  FIRE. 

YAL  STRANGE. 


HEARTS. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE 
WORLD. 


A BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
CYNIC  FORTUNE. 


Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s.  each. 

A MODEL  FATHER.  | BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. 

OLD  BLAZER’S  HERO.  With  Three  Illustrations  by  A.  McCormick,  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  & HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS. 

PAUL  JONES’S  ALIAS.  With  13  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  Nicolet. 
THE  BISHOPS’  BIBLE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  


MURRAY. -A  GAME  OF  BLUFF : A’  Novel.  By  Henry  Murray. 

Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2s. ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

NISBET  (HUME),  BOOKS  BY. 

“BAIL  UP!’’  A Romance  of  Bushrangers  and  Blacks.  Cr.  8vo,cI.  ex., 3s.6d. 
LESSONS  IN  ART.  With  21  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

NOVELISTS,— HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  NOVELISTS  OF 

THE  CENTURY.  Edit,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  [Preparing. 

Q’CONNOR.  — LORD  BEACONSFIELD : A Biography.  By  T.  P. 

v O Connor,  M.P.  Sixth  Edition,  with  an  Introduction.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

O’HANLON  (ALICE),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  UNFORESEEN.  | CHANCE?  OR  FATE? 

OHNET  (GEORGES),  NOVELS  BY. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  With  9 Illustrations  bi 
E.  Bayard.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

A LAST  LOVE.  Translated  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.) 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

A WEIRD  GIFT.  Translated  by  Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

OLIPHANT  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY.-  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

THE  PRIMROSE  PATH.  | THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

WHITELADIES.  With  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Hopkins  and  Henry  Woods, 
A.R.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Q’REILLY(MRS. ).-  PH(EBE’S~F0RTUNES7~  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
(PSHAUGHNESSY  (ARTHUR),  POEMS  BY. 

LAYS  OF  FRANCE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1 0s.  6d. 

MUSIC  AND  MOONLIGHT.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

BONGS  OF  A WORKER.  Fcap.  8vo,  doth  extra,  7a.  Od. 


OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 

tricotrin. 

STRATHMORE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE’S 
GAGE, 

IDALIA. 

under  TWO  FLAGS. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


?n,8S!L^2d-  eaCh : p.c?l£!?iiIlos'' bis- 


FOLLE-FARINE. 

A DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 
PASCAREL. 

TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 
SHOES. 

SIGNA. 

IN  A WINTER  CITY. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


MOTHS. 

PIPISTRELLO. 

A VILLAGE  COMMUNE. 
IN  MAREMMA. 

BIMBI. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES.  J OTHMAR. 
PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 
GUILDEROY.  | RUFFINO. 


„,ra. 

WIK":s*IPo’sUv°.^ cfoTh exu-f  'p,  Works..°f  °™>*  by  P.  Sydney 

Naw  Translation,  with  His- 

TT, ~~  T -r— — oy  x.  M Crib,  D.D.  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

Apifcel?ISfA^£NSISLE*  By  MarGARET  A.  Paul>  With  Frontis- 

pii  m . , , * * . ci°tb- 3s- 6<i- * p°st  8v°- uiust- boar^. 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY.  1 — 

-OST  SIR^ASSINGBERD.6*1’  "l  A ftP ADI?  nno.ff  > miTAniT  GSCh. 


, ovu,  oiutu  extra,  «js. 

LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 
WALTER’S  WORD. 

Lpainted.ACK  THAH  we’re 

BY  PROXY* 

HIGH  SPIRITS. 

UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 

A CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


rus 

HUMOROUS  STORIES. 

THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 

THE  FABHLY  SCAPEGRACE. 
MARRHID  BENEATH  HIM. 
BENTINCK’S  TUTOR. 

A PERFECT  TREASURE. 

A COUNTY  FAMILY. 

LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON. 

A WOMAN’S  VENGEANCE. 
CARLYON’S  YEAR.  | CECIL’S  TRYST. 
MURPHY’S  MASTER.  ' 

AT  HER  MERCY. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


fro5a!xil!°" 

?§SecISKewXJ.ed®s- 

THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 
HOLIDAY  TASKS. 

GLOW-WORM  TALES. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGE. 


THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE. 
FOUND  DEAD.  * 

GWENDOLINE’S  HARVEST. 

A MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

MIRK  ABBEY. 

NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON 
TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD 
THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS.  A D* 
HALVES.  | THE  BURNT  MILLION. 
FALLEN  FORTUNES.  m 

WHAT  HE  COST  HER. 

KIT;  A JJEMORY.  j FOR  CASH  ONLY. 


With  17 


IN  PFRir  awn  dp?™0*'^™0’  cJoth.extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

N 5Fu*ratio?s?  PRIYATI0N:  Stones  of  Marine  Adventure  Re-told. 

THE  WORD  AND  THE  WILL. 

SU  BaLa8r  °MB8'  Md  ‘°m0  SMDI  0HES-  Wi,h  a Frontispiece  by  Fred, 
BOTE8  FROM  THE  “NEWS.”  Crown  8vo,  portrait  cover,  1.. i r|„,h  t, 

PENNELL  (H.  CHOLMONDELEY),  WORKS  BY^^TT^rr^- 

|»OK  ON  PEGASUS.  With  Illustrations.  8vo,cl.,.J».«M.each. 

^MUSES  OF 

Cr.  8vo,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

vy.  li. J,  «UV  DLh  15 1 . 

LADYLOYELACE  Cp°^«8'  Pi?ap’  8v0’  Picture  cover,  1». 

LAUX  LOVELACE,  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PURSUIVANT  OF  ARMS;  or,  Heraldry  Founded  upon  Facts.  With 

Coloured  Frontispiece,  Five  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7b.  6«I. 
SONGS  AND  POEMS,  1819-1879.  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s. 

PLUTARCH’S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.  Translated  from  the 

Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.  With  Portraits.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  IQs.  6<1. 

POE’S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  CHOICEWORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Intro- 
duction by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIE  ROGET,  &c.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

POPE’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PRICE  (E.  C.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  (id.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  i 2a.  each. 

YALENTINA.  | THE  FOREIGNERS.  | MRS.  LANCASTER’S  RIVAL. 

GERALD.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3s. 

PRINCESS  OLGA. — RADNA  ; or,  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.  By 

the  Princess  Olga.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.  With  55  Illusts.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.  With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Nigh  in  the  Year,  Drawings 
of  the  Constellations,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  1 Os.  6d. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
THE  UNIYERSE  OF  SUNS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.  Crown  8vo„Is.  6d. 

PRYCE.— MISS  MAXWELL’S  AFFECTIONS.  By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  **  The  Ugly  Story  of  Miss  Wetherby,”  &c.  2 vols.,  crown  8vo.  

PAMBOSSON.— POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 

of  the  Institute  of  France.  With  numerous  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

RANDOLPH.-AUNT  ABIGML  DYKES:  A Novel.  By  Lt. -Colonel 

George  Randolph,  U.S.A,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  

READE  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.  6d.  each ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.  Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A. — Also  a Pocket  Edition, 
set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  3s.  6d. 

CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Illustrated  by  William  Small.— Also  a Pocket  Edition, 
set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  3s.  6d. 

IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 

THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEYER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.  Illustrated  by 
Helfn  Paterson 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A THIEF,  &c.  Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch, 
LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.  Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE.  Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. , and  C.  Keen*. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene. 

HARD  CASH.  Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.  Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R. A.,  and  William  Small. 

FOUL  PLAY.  Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.  Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes, 

A TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.  Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
A SIMPLETON.  Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 

THE  WANDERING  HEIR.  Illustrated  by  Helen  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A. 

C.  Green,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 

A WOMAN-HATER.  Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery. 

SINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFAGE.  Illustrated  by  P.  Macnab. 

GOOD  STORIES  OF  MEN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.  Illustrated  by  E.  A. 

Abbey,  Percy  Macquoid,  R.W.S.,  and  Joseph  Nash. 

THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 

A PERILOUS  SECRET.  Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 

RE  ADI  AN  A.  With  a Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Readk. 

BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studies  of  David,  Paul,  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  la. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Mrs,  Alex,  Ireland,  and  a Steel-Plate  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  (i«, 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


RIDDELL  (MRS.  J.  HA  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. each, 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES’S  GARDEN  PARTY.  | WEIRD  STORIES. 


Post  8vo,  illustratec 

THE  UNINHABITED  HOUSE. 
MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS. 


boards,  2s.  each, 

FAIRY  WATER. 

HER  MOTHER’S  DARLING. 


EMMER  (ALFRED),  WORKS  BT.  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
OUR  OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.  With  55  Illustrations. 

RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.  With  50  Illustrations. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  With  58  Illusts.  byC.  A.  Vandbkhoof,  &c. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  (Major’s  Edition.)  With 

37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each : post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE.  | THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.  


ROBINSON  (PHIL),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
THE  POETS’  BIRDS.  I THE  POETS’  BEASTS. 

THE  POETS  AND  NATURE:  REPTILES,  FISHES,  INSECTS.  [Preparing. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD’S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.  With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

ROLITOF  BATTLE  ABBEY,  THET  A List  of  the  Principal  Warriors 

who  came  lrom  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
a.d.  1066-7.  With  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

ROWLEY  (HON.  HUGH)TWORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  each.  ~ 
PUNIANA:  RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

MORE  PUNIANA.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

RUNCIMAN  (JAMES),  STORIES  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.  I GRACE  BALMAIGN’S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS. 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE. 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  WATCH. 

A VOYAGE  TO  THE  CAPE. 


A BOOK  FOR  THE  HAMMOCK. 
MYSTERY  OF  THE  “OCEAN  STAR.” 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWE, 


ON  THE  FO’K’SLE  HEAD.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 


CAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

^ A FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.  With  a Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  a 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
THE  JUNIOR  DEAN.  3 vols.,  crown  8vo. 


SALA.— GASLIGHTAND  DAYLIGHT. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 


By  George  Augustus  Sala. 


SANSON. -SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS  : Memoirs 

©f  the  Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1. 

SAUNDERSTJOHN),  novels  by;  — 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

GUY  WATERMAN.  | THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.  | THE  TWO  DREAMERS, 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

sTundersT^tharine)Tnovels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH. 
THE  HIGH  MILLS. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER. 


Post  8vo,  11 


HEART  SALVAGE. , 
SEBASTIAN. 


ustrated  boards,  2s. 


GIDEON’S  ROCK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP : An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geology, 
Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Physiography 
Photography, &c.  Price  4d.  Monthly;  or  5s.  per  year,  post-free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX. 
!#$?  be  bad,  7a,  Gd.  each;  Vols.  XX,  to  date,  3s.  each*  Gases  for  Binding.  Is,  Gd, 
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SECRET  OUT.  THE : One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ; with  Enter- 
taining Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "Whit*  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

SEGUIN  (L.  G.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 
of  Bavaria.  With  Map  and  37  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 
WALKS  IN  ALGIERS.  With  a Maps  and  16  Ulusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SENIOR  (WM.).-BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SHAKESPEARE,  THE  FIRST  FOLIO.  — Mr.  William  Shakespeare’s 

Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published  according  to  the  true 
Originall  Copies.  London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggacd  and  Ed.  Blount.  1623. — 
A reduced  Photographic  Reproduction.  Small  Svo,  half-Roxburghe,  7 s.  6d. 
BHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN  : LAMB’3  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE.  With 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.  Crown  4to,  cloth.  6a. 

SHARP.-CHILDREN  OF  TO-MORROW:  A Novel.  By  William 

Sharp,  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

SHELLEY.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE  OF 

PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.  Edited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  Herns 
Shepherd.  Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols. : 

VoL  1.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley’s  Corre- 
spondence with.Stockdale ; The  Wandering  Jew;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;  Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ; Rosalind  and  Helen  : Prometheus  Unbound;  Adonais,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ; The  Cenci ; Julian  and  Maddalo;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Witch  of 
Atlas;  Epipsychidion:  Hellas. 

Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 

PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne ; the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ; A Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ; Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 

VoL  II.  The  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fragments,  Edited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 


SHERARD.— ROGUES  : A Novel.  By  R.  H.  Sherard.  Crown  8vo, 

picture  cover,  Is. ; cloth,  Is.  6d. 

SHERIDAN  (GENERAL).  — PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF  GENERAL 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols., demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 


SHERIDAN’S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.  With 

Lie  an  d Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches,  Jokes,  &c.  With  10  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d. 
THE  RIYALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

SHERIDAN’S  COMEDIES:  THE  RIYALS  and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  balf-parcbment,  12s.  Gd. 


SIDNEY’S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  includ- 
ing all  those  in  “Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  18s.  

SIGNBOARDS  : Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 

and  Remarkable  Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 


SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd.  each. 


ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS. 
THE  RING  0’  BELLS. 

MARY  JANE’S  MEMOIRS. 


MARY  JANE  MARRIED. 

TALES  OF  TO  DAY. 

DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 


TINKLETOP’S  CRIME.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen, 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each  ; cloth,  Is.  Gd.  each. 

HOW  THE  POOR  IJYE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 

THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:  being  Readings  and  Recitations  In 
Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  R.  Sims. 
DAGONET  DITTIES.  From  the  Referee. 

THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS. 


SISTER  DORA  : A Biography.  By  Margaret  Lonsdalb,  With  Four 
illustrations,  Dsmy  8yo,  picture  coys  j,  4<J. ; cloth,  00.  ~ 
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SKETCHLEY.— A MATCH  IN  THE  DARK.  By  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY  (THE):  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anec- 

dotal.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ARGOLIS.  With  130  Illusts.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d, 
TALES  OF  OLD  THULE,  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
THE  WOOING  OF  THE  WATER  WITCH.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SOCIETY  IN  LONDON.  By  A Foreign  Resident,  Crown  8vo, 

Is. ; cloth,  Is,  (id. 

SOCIETY  IN  PARIS  : The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.  A Series  of  Letters 

from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a Young  Trench  Diplomat.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


SOMERSET.  — SONGS  OF  ADIEU.  By  Lord  Henry  Somerset. 

Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  6*. 

SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY  : An  Essay  on  the  Belief 

in  the  Existence  of  Devils.  ByT.  A.  Spalding,  LL.B.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE. 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,  and  A BARREN 
TITLE. 


THE  GOLDEN  HOOP. 
HOODWINKED : and  THE  SANDY* 
CROFT  MYSTERY. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6<1.  each. 

A BARREN  TITLE.  | WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE? 

THE  BANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. 

SPENSER  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  M.  H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations 

by  Walter  J,  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

STARRY  HEAVENS  (THE):  A Poetical  Birthday  Book.  Royal 

i6mo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  C«l.  

STAUNTON.— THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHESS.  With  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

STEDMAN  (E.  C.),  WORKS  BY. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

THE  POETS  OF  AMERICA.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

STERNDALE.  — THE  AFGHAN  KNIFE:  A Novel.  By  Robert 

Armitage  Sterndale.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 


STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  2*.  6d.  each. 

TRAVELS  WITH  A DONKEY.  Eighth  Edit.  With  a Frontis.by  Walter  Crane. 
AN  INLAND  VOYAGE.  Fourth  Edition.  With  a Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 


Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.  Fifth  Edition. 

THE  SILVERADO  SQUATTERS.  With  a Frontispiece.  Third  Edition. 

THE  MERRY  MEN.  Second  Edition.  | UNDERWOODS:  Poems.  Fifth  Edition 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.  Third  Edition. 

YIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.  Fifth  Edition.  | BALLADS. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

PRINCE  OTTO.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

FATHER  DAMIEN : An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Hyde.  Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  hand-made  and  brown  paper,  Is.  

STODDARD.  — SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.  By 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

STORIES  FROM  FOREIGN  NOVELISTS.  With  Notices  by  Helen  and 
Alicb  ZimmerMi  Cfown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ; post  8vq,  illustrated  boards, 
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STM^G?..  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOUND  IN  A COPPER  CYLINDER. 

:rt  Gaul.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

PEOPLE 


With  19  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul. 


STENG^a§n.SP9RJ;S  AND  PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

Qh’  lncl.udmg  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 

W?2SwSteR  Earl.iest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 

William  Hone.  With  140  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7».  6d.  V 

SUBURBAN  HOMES  (THE)  OF  LONDON  : A Residential  Guide.  With 

— - ■ ap’ and  Notes  °P  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accommodation  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SWIFT’S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir, 

but  °f ihe  MapS  m " Gulliver’s  Travels,”  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  6d. 

p'^and  * TALE  °F  A TUB’  Posl  8™'  laid 

A MONOGRAPH  ON  SWIFT.  By  J.Churton  Collins.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  [Shortly. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C.),  WORKS  BY. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS 
OF  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.  Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.  Cr.  8vo  6s. 
CHASTELARD:  A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
NOTES  ON  POEMS  AND  REVIEWS. 
Demy  8vo,  Is. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  First  Series. 

Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Second  Series. 

Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 

POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Third  Series. 
Crown  8vo,  7s. 

SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.  Crown  8vo, 
lOs.  6d. 

BOTHWELL:  A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo, 
12s.  6d. 

BONGS  OF  TWO  NATION3.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN.  (See  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

plan’s  Works.)  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.  Cr  8vo  12s 
ERECHTHEUS:  A Tragedy.  Cr.8vo7<K. 
SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

E 3 IN  SONG.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
MARY  STUART:  A Tragedy.  Cr. 8vo  8s. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE  Cr  8vo  9s 
A CENTury  op  ROUNDELS.  Sm.  4to,  8s. 
A MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.  Cr.8vo  7s. 
MARINO  FALIERO:  A Tragedy.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

A STUDY  OF  YICTOR  HUGO.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

Crown  8vo,  12s. 
LOCRFNE : A Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 

A STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.  Cr.  8vo.  7s. 


SYMONDS.  WINE,  WOMEN,  AND  SONG:  Mediaeval  Latin  Students’ 

Songs’  Wlth  Essay  and  Trans-  by  J • Addington  Symonds.  Fean.  8vn.  parchment  6s 

SYNTAX’S  (DR.)  THREE  TOURS:  In  Search  of 

Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a Wife.  With  Rowlandson’s  CoInnrSi  ni.« 
trations,  and  Lite  of  me  Auibor  by  j,  C.  Hotten.  Crown  “o  d«h  eSrl  ^ «11  ^ 

TAINE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Translated  hv 

Henry  Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  boards  30s  Pnpnr  m f ^ 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s.  ’ ' Popular  Edition, 

TAYLOR’S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB  • Bur 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  GLlU1S  * ’bur" 

TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E„  F.L.S.),  WORKS  BY.  cr  svo  cl  ex  ».  r..i 

THE  SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A Sketch  of  'the  T ;TP  a . 

of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  With  a Coloured  Frontispiece  and  ^oL  Illustrations^ 
OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.  331  Illustrations. 

— _ ^E_PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.  With  366  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

DRAMAS.  Containing  “ Clan^arty  ” 
?.  Axe  and  Crown,”  “The  Fool’s  Revenge,”  “Arkwright’s 


Wife,”  “ Anne^Boleyn  ” « Plot  and  Pas^o'n.”  CrownTo, 

* _The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  lg.  each. 


TEur5iTS(l?t^L0??^:  A Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings 
With  a Photograph-Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  ^ ^ ’ 

>IH^^?h‘YwNA  1 Ii°tes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
M.Schoo,.« 

With  a Coloured  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  y y Readlng’ 

THAMES. -A  NEW  PICTORIAL  HISTORYnoFllE^llAM^ 

By  A.  S.  Krausse.  With  340  Illustrations  Post  8vo,  1*. ; cloth,  !«.  6d. MES* 
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THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  ea. ; post  8vo,  i 2s.  ea< 
THE  YIQLIN-PLAYER. | PROUD  MAISIE. 

CRESSIDA.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


THOMSON’S  SEASONS,  and  CA.STLE  OF  INDOLENCE.  Introduction 

by^ALLAN  Cunningham,  and  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  Gd. 

THORNBURY  (WALTER),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends.  With  Illustrations  in  Colours. 
HAUNTED  LONDON.  Edit,  by  E.  Walfqrd,  M.A.  Ulusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. | TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

TIMES  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE  IN  LONDON:  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.  With  42  Illustrations. 
ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES : Stories  of  Wealth  and  Fashion, 
Delusions,  Impostures,  and  Fanatic  Missions,  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists, 
Theatrical  Folk,  Men  of  Letters,  &c.  With  48  Illustrations. 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 
KEPT  IN  THE  DARK. 
FRAU  FROHMANN. 


MARION  FAY. 

MR.  SCARBOROUGH’S  FAMILY. 
THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.  | JOHN  CALDIGATE.  | AMERICAN  SENATOR. 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  EA  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each:  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA.  | MABEL’S  PROGRESS.  | ANNE  FURNESS. 


TROLLOPE  (T.  A.). -DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  8vo,  must,  bds.,  2s. 
TROWBRIDGE.— FARNELL’S  FOLLY:  A Novel.  By  J.  T.  Trow. 

bridge.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


TYTLER  (C.  C.  FRASER-).-MISTRESS  JUDITH:  A Novel.  By 

C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2». 

TYTLER  (SARAH),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  BRIDE’S  PASS. 
NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 
LADY  BELL. 


BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

THE  BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 


WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE. 
SAINT  MUNGO’S  CITY. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 
DISAPPEARED. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 


yiLLARL— A DOUBLE  BOND.  By  Linda  Villari.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture 

* cover,  Is. 

WALT  WHITMAN,  POEMS  BY.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by 

” William  M.  Rossetti.  With  Portrait.  Cr.  8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  6s. 

WALTON  AND  COTTON’S  COMPLETE  ANGLER;  or,  The  Con- 

templative  Man’s  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ; and  Instructions  hew  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  6i  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  Gd. 

wardIherbert),  works  by. 

FIVE  YEARS  WITH  THE  CONGO  CANNIBALS.  With  92  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  Victor  Perard,  and  W.  B.  Davis.  Third  ed.  Roy.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  14s. 
MY  LIFE  WITH  STANLEY’S  REAR  GUARD.  With  a Map  by  F.  S.  Weller, 

F.R.G.S.  Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Bs.  Gd. 

WARNER.— A ROUNDABOUT  JOURNEY.  By  Charles  Dudley 

Warner.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6*. 
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their  Heirs.  Offices,  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  Royal  8vo, cloth  gilt,  50  . q{ 

WALFORD’S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1891).  Containing  a List 

w»LFORb^S°8HILLINGS^AIlONETA(lEn(181H).tkcontaimnga  List  of  the  Baronets 
WALFORD’S*tS^^Lllil?G1,HOUS^,*1ol?*  COMMONS^L^Th '^Oonlainin^a  List  of  all 

wa?fW&.cW 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  tod. ,,  £1 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  tort. 

WILLIAM  PITT  : A Biography.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  e>s^  _ — - 

Warrant  to  execute  Charles  i.  a Facsimile,  with  the  59 

^ionatnrps  and  Seals  Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.  2s.  . . 

WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.  A Facsimile,  mcluding 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.  2s. 

WASSERMANN.— DAFFODILS  : A Romance.  By  Lillias  Wasser- 

W^ROSCOPE.  R!;FVWiCoRvU  With  10  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  Is.  ; clothJL^M. 

W^^PP^ATOBOOr^F  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.  By 

HoEnrY M ™ — » ^hhjllusts.and  List  of  Marks.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth, 

WHIST HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLO  WHIST.  By  Abraham  S.  Wilks 

and  Charles  F.  Pardon.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

WHISTLER’S  (MR.)  TEN  O’CLOCK.  Cr.  8vo,  hand-made  paper,  Is. 
WHITE^THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.  By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

WILLIAMS  TW.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  WORKS  BY. 

Kcivvirv  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  tod. 

^SIMPLE1  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.  With  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

THW  rHPMTSTRY  OF  COOKERY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tos. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

WmiAMSONTMrsTF.  H.).-A  CHILD  WIDOW.  Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 

Wilson  (dr.  Andrew,  f.r.s.e.),  works  by.  r, 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.  With  259  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  tod. 
iviVPS  PROM  A NATURALIST’S  NOTE-BOOK.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  tod. 
LEISURE-TIME  STUDIES.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tos. 
RTIIDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.  With  numerous  Illusts.  Cr.bvo,  cl.  ex.,  tos. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr  Svo,  Is.;  ch  Is.  tod. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.  With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  tod. 

WIKTFRJjrj^ORiES  BY.  ^ 


LAY  ALI\I  Lit  xu  • i 

WISSMASN=HY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA ^ from  the  Congo  Yo  the  Zambesi,  in  1886,  1887.  By  Major  Hermann  von 
WmsSANN  Tris  by  M J.  A.  Bergmann.  Map  by  F.  S Weller  and  92  I lus  s. 
bv  R.  Hellgrewe  and  Klein-Chevalier.  Demy  8vo,  cloth^extra,  ltos.  [Shortly. 

WOOD.— SABINA  : A Novel. 


IT  AL1C.IX.  i - 

By  Lady  Wood.  Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 


WOODTHTTATETECTIVE  stories  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  «».  each ; post RUE  PAIN 
PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.  | ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 


t'flSSL  nutin  mum  auv/iufuF  * * ! ~ — — — — 

WOOLLEY. -RACHEL  ARMSTRONG  ; or,  Love  and  Theology 

Celia  Parker  Woolley.  Post  Hvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ; ninth,  2s.  tort. 


By 


GEL1A  lAit  r>  r.  iv  w 1 . * ^ ■ - 

WRIGHT  TTHOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  tod.  each. 
VV  ruRTPATURE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.  With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c 
HISTORY  OF  CARICATURE  AND  OF  THE  GROTESQUE  IN  ART,  LITERS 
TURE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.  Illustrated  by  F,  W.  Fa.rholt,  F.S.A, 

ATFS~ f EDM  UN  Eh.  NOVELS  BY.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Y laInD  AX  LAST.  1 THE  FORLORN  HOPE,  1 CASTAWAY. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


— ■!  m 

LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 


***  Foyfulley  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-35. 


THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 

A Journey  Round  My  Room.  By  Xavier 

DE  MAISTRE. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  By  W.  D.  Adams 
The  Agony  Column  of  “The  Times.”  ’ 
Melancholy  Anatomised : Abridgment  of 
“Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.” 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies. 

and  Frolics.  By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.  By  W.  T.  Dobson 
The  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fin-Bec, 

W.  5 Ibert’s  Plays.  First  Series. 

■**  S.  Gilbert’s  Plays.  Second  Series. 
Bongs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  Masters.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Social  Pressure.  By  Sir  A.,  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil  and  Palette.  By  JR.  Kemp? 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
Little  Essays:  from  Lamb’s  Letters 

Jacob  Larwood 
JAC0B  Larwood. 
Jeux  d’Esprlt.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh 
Witch  Stories.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  & Players.  ByR 
gew  Paul  and  Virginia."  W.H.MaJlock 
New  Republic.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell 

TWaa?/-  \ £dH‘  C-  Pennell.’ 

Thoreau : His  Life  & Aims.  By  H.  A Page 

Puniana.  By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 

More  Puniana.  By  Hon.  Hugh  "Rowley 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a Naturalist’s  Note-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson# 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  Diversions  of  the  Echo 
Club. 

Bennett’s  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett’s  Songs  for  Sailors., 

Godwin’s  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope’s  Poetical  Works.’ 

Holmes’s  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 


Post  8 vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Holmes’s  Professor  at  Breakfast  Table. 
Jesse  s Scenes  of  Country  Life. 

Tale  ,or  a Chimney 

Mallory VMorVd’Arthur : Selections. 
Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters. 
Rochefoucaqfd’s  Maxims  & Reflections. 


THE  WANDERER’S  LIBRARY,  crown  m.  cloth  extra 

anderings  in  Patagonia..  r«  irfr«,Vc  ’nnu.  ra,  «is.  t>d.  each. 


Wanderings  in  Patagonia.  By  Julius 
Becrbohm.  Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes.  By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.  By  Frederick  Boyce, 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  rime.  By 
G.  Daniel.  Illustrated  by  CruiksIiank. 
Circus  Life.  By  Thomas  Frost. 

Lives  of  the  Conjurers.  Thomas  Frost 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 
Fairs.  By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low-Life  Deeps.  By  James  Greenwood. 


Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge, 

Jeff  Briggs’s  Love  Story.  Bret  Haktb.- 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Bret  Haute. 
A Day’s  Tour.  By  Pitney  Fitzgerald.  , 
Esther’s  Glove.  By  R.  E.  Francillon, 
Sentenced!  By  SomUrville  Gibnby 
The  Professor’s  Wife.  By  L.GRAHAM^ 
Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  piamohds.  By 
Julian  Hawthorne. 

Niagara  Spray.  By  J.  Hollingshead. 

A Romance  of  the  Quean’s  Hounds.  By 
Charles  James. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.  By 

Tom  Jerrold 

Cut  by  the  Mess.  By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  J.  H.  McCarthy. 
Doom  1 By  J ustin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Dolly.  By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Lily  Lass.  Justin  H.  McCarthv,  M.P, 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS; 


TnnHs  rT^u01*'  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 
nfA  »»ShK  A HE?S^WARTEGG.  22  Illusts. 

Lire  and  Adventures  of  a Chean  Jarir 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P. Fitzgerald* 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 

StlfrSo^f 1 SS0W,2anL  By E Boston. 

Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood 

London  Characters,  By  Henry  Mayhew 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners.  * 

Summer  Cruising  lii  the  South  Seas. 

By  C,  Warden  StCdd^bd.  Illustrated. 


ejfe  Ke,<$0£,Or  By  w-  Minto. 

That  Girl  in  Black.  Mrs.  Molesworth 
Notes  from  the  “News.”  By  Jas  Payn' 
Beyond  the  Gates.  ByE.  S.  Phelps  * 
Old  Maid’s  Paradise.  By  E,  S.  Phelps 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S Phelps 
Jade  the-  Fisherman.  By  E.  s.  Phelps’ 
Trooping  with  Crows.  By  C.  L.  Pi  rkiS  ‘ 

sSLcahradri'es  Re*de: 

Case  of  George  Camilemas.  G.  li.  Sims 
Sandycroft  Mystery.  T.  W.  Speight  ’ 
Hoodwinked.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 

Father  Damien,  By  R.  L.  Stevenson, 

A Double  Bond.  By  Linda  Villari 

E*“  °URM-'  B> 
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MY  LIBRARY. 

Choice  Works,  printed  on  laid  paper,  bound  half-Roxburghe,  2s 


0<l.  each. 


Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William 
Shakspeare.  By  W.  S.  Landor. 


The  Journal  ot  Maurice  de  Guerin. 


Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Reade. 

With  a Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

Peg  Woffington.  By  Charles  Reade. 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.  Post  8vo 

The  Essays  of  Elia.  By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37lllusts.  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 
With  85  Illustrations. 

The  Barber’s  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 
Letters.  By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy  as  a Fine  Art.  ByBRiLLAT- 
Savarin.  Trans.  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  2s.  each. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.  By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt’s  Essays.  Ed.  E.  Ollier. 
The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  By 

Gilbert  White. 

Gulliver’s  Travels,  and  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub.  By  Dean  Swift. 

The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  and  other 
Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.  J.  Larwood. 


THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels  by  the  Best  Authors,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6*1.  each. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


For  Maimie’s  Sake. 
The  Devil’s  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Philistia. 

Babylon 
In  all  Shades. 

The  Tents  of  Shem. 

By  AEAN  ST.  AUBYN. 

A Fellow  of  Trinity. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  | Eyc. 

By  W.  BESANT  & J.  BICE. 


By  Celia’s  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years’  Tenant. 


My  Little  Girl. 

Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 

This  Son  of  Yulcan. 

Golden  Butterfly. 

Ready-Money  Mortiboy 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 

’Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains’  Room. 

All  in  a Garden  Fair 
The  World  Went  Yery  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 


To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyon- 
esse. 


Dorothy  Forster. 

Uncle  Jack. 

Children  of  Gibeon. 

Herr  Paulus. 

Bell  of  St.  Paul’s. 

By  BOBEBT  BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 


God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 

Matt. 

By  II A EE 


The  New  Abelard. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
Heir  of  Linne. 
CAINE. 


The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  | The  Deemster. 
IVIORT.  & FRANCES  COEEBNS. 
Sv/eet  Anne  Page.  | Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

Village  Comedy.  | You  Play  Me  Fals 


By  I7Irx.ll.  EOVETT  CAMERON. 
Juliet’s  Guardian.  | Deceivers  Ever. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel’s  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
“I  Say  No.” 

Little  Novels. 

The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain 
A Rogue’s  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 

After  Dark. 

No  Name. 

Antonina.  | Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

My  Miscellanies. 

Woman  in  White. 

The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs? 

New  Magdalen. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 

Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 

By  WIEEIAlfl  CYPLE8. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  BAUBET. 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  JAMES  BE  MIEEE. 

A Castle  in  Spain. 

By  j.  Leith  berwent. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  | Circe’s  Lovers. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EBWARBESr 
Archie  Lovell. 

By  G.  MANV1EEE  FENN. 

The  New  Mistress. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALB. 

Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Queen  Cophetua. 
One  by  One. 


A Real  Queen. 
King  or  Knave? 


Prel.by  Sir  HARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 
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i he  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  CHARGES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  I The  Golden  Shaft. 

In  Honour  Bound.  | Of  High  Degree. 
Loving  a Dream. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  JUEIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Dust. 

Fortune’s  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 


Garth. 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  ISAAC  HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  | Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  B.  ASHE  KING. 

A Drawn  Game. 

“The  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 

By  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 

By  E.  LYNN  EINTON. 


lone. 

Paston  Carew. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 


McCarthy. 
Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


Patricia  Kemball. 

U nder  which  Lord? 

“My  Love!” 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN 
A Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope, 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours.  , 

My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 

By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

Open!  Sesame! 

By  E5.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life’s  Atonement.  Yal  Strange. 
Joseph’s  Coat.  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

By  MURRAY  & HERMAN. 
The  Bishops’  Bible. 

By  GEORGES  OHNET. 

A Weird  Gift. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued* 

By  Mrs.  OLIPIIANT. 
Whiteladies. 

By  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chando3. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine’s 

Gage. 

Tricotrin.  | Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  | Signa. 
Princess  Naprax- 
ine. 


Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes. 

In  a Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths.  | Ruffino. 
Pipistrello. 
AYillage  Commune 
Bimbi.  | Wanda. 
Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 
Othmar.  | Syrlin. 
Guilderoy. 


By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Less  Black  than  We’re  Painted* 

A Confidential  Agent. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 

Some  Private  Yiews. 

In  Peril  and  Privation. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Canon’s  Ward. 


Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the 
Will. 

Sunny  Stories. 


Walter’s  Word. 

By  Proxy. 

High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

From  Exile. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Yalentina.  j The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster’s  Rival. 

By  CHARGES  READE. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Thief. 

Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 


Wandering  Heir. 
A Woman-Hater 
A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 

The  Jilt. 


Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play. 

A Perilous  Secret. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
The  Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSEEE. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.  | Two  Dreamers. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  KATIIAR1IVE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

Gideon’s  Rock.  Heart  Salvage. 

The  High  Mills.  Sebastian. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  R.  A.  STERN  DALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTIIA  THOMAS. 

Proud  Maisie.  | The  Yiolin-player. 

By  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.  | Mabel’s  Progress. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

Frau  Frohmann.  Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Marion  Fay.  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  C.  C.  FBASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

The  Bride’s  Pass.  Lady  Bell. 
Noblesse  Oblige.  Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


By  ARTEMUS  WARD. 
Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  | Confidences. 

By  MARY  ALBERT. 
Brooke  Finchley’s  Daughter. 


By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, orWidow  ? | Yalerie’sFate. 
By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


The  Devil’s  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
In  all  ShadeB. 


Strange  Stories. 

Philistia. 

Babylon. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

For  Maimie’s  Sake.  | Tents  of  Shem. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 

A Fellow  of  Trinity. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  | Eve. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 

Between  Life  and  Death. 
BySHELSLE  Y BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 


By  W.  BE  SAN 
This  Son  ofYulcan. 

My  Little  Girl. 

Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 

Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar’s  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 


T & J.  RICE. 
By  Celia’s  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 

* T 


Ten  Years’Tenant. 


By  WALTER  BESANT. 

Dorothy  Forster.  I Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon.  | Herr  Paulus. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains’  Room.  ^ 

All  in  a Garden  Fair. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s. 


By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Notes.  | Savage  Life. 
Chronicles  of  No-man’s  Land. 


By  BRET  HARTE. 

Flip.  I Californian  Stories 

Maruja.  | Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 


By  HAROLD  BRYDGE9. 

(Jncle  Sam  at  Home. 


By  ROBERT 
The  Shadow  of  the 
Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 


The  Master  of  the  Mine. 


BUCHANAN. 
The  Martyrdom  of 
Madeline. 

Annan  Water. 

The  New  Abelard. 
M att. 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 


By  IIALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  | The  Deemster. 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  “Black  Prince.” 


By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  | Juliet’s  Guardian. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 

For  the  Love  of  a Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

MORT.  & FRANCES  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  | Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A Fight  with  Fortune. 

Sweet  and  Twenty.  I Village  Comedy. 
Frances.  I You  Play  me  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels— continUid. 

By  WILKIE  COLLINS 


Armadale. 

After  Dark. 

No  Name. 
Antonina.  | Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
Miss  or  Mrs  ? 

New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Haunted  Hotel. 

A Rogue’s  Life. 


My  Misceilanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel’s  Daughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
“I  Say  No.” 

The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


By  M.  J.  COEQUHOUN. 
Every  Inch  a Soldier. 


By  BUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  I Paul  Foster’s  Daughter. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  WILLIAM  CYPLE8. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  DACDET. 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  J A AIKS  DE  MILLE. 

A Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  LEITH  BERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  | Circe’s  Lovers. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.  I Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.  | Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  BICK  BONOVAN. 

The  Man-Hunter.  | Caught  at  Last! 
Tracked  and  Taken. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 

The  Man  from  Manchester. 

A Detective’s  Triumphs. 

By  CONAN  DOYLE,  Ac. 
Strange  Secrets. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 
A Point  of  Honour.  | Archie  Lovell. 

By  HI.  BETMA  M-EB  WARDS. 
Felicia.  I Kitty. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.  I Polly. 

Never  Forgotten.  I Fatal  Zero. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

ALBANY  BE  FONBEANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia.  I Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  King  or  Knave? 

A Real  Queen.  | Romances  of  Law. 

By  HAROLB  FREDERICK. 
Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife. 

The  Lawton  Girl. 

Prel.by  Sir  BARTER  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl, 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  MAIN  FRIS WELL. 

One  of  Two. 


By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 


By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Robin  Gray. 

Fancy  Free. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  will  the 
World  Say? 

In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 

In  Pastures  Green, 
ueen  of  Meadow. 
Heart’s  Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Flower  of  Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a Dream. 

A Hard  Knot. 
Heart’s  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Dr.  Austin’s  Guests.  I James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 


By  HENRY  GREVILLE. 
A Noble  Woman. 


By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 

Brueton’s  Bayou.  | Country  Luck. 


By  ANDREW  IIALLIDAY. 

Every-Day  Papers. 

By  Eady  BUFF  US  HARBY. 
Paui  Wynter’s  Sacrifice. 

By  THOMAS  HARBY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  J.  BERWICK  IBARWOOD. 

The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


Garth.  Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Dust. 

Fortune’s  Fool.  Beatrix  Randolph. 

Miss  Cadogna.  Love— or  a Name. 

David  Poindexter’s  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 


By  Sir  ARTHUR  KEEPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
The  Lover’s  Creed. 


By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

By  TIGHE  HOPKINS. 

’Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  AEFREB  HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s  Model.  Self-Condemned, 
That  Other  Person.  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INGEEOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  MARK  KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE  KING. 

A Drawn  Game.  I Passion’s  Slave. 
“The  Wearing  of  the  Green.” 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott  Castle. 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 


By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


Paston  Carew, 
“My  Love! ” 
lone. 


Patricia  Kemball. 

World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord?  

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 


By  JUSTIN 
A Fair  Saxon. 

Liniey  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain 
The  Waterdale  Neighbour!. 
My  Enemy’s  Daughter. 

The  Comet  of  a Season. 


McCarthy. 
Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

KATHARINE  S.  NACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  | Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

The  New  Republic. 

By  FLORENCE  IttARRYAT. 
Open ! Sesame ! | Fighting  the  Air. 

A Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 

Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A Secret  of  the  Sea. 


By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.  | Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOEESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 

The  Dead  Man’s  Secret. 


By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A Model  Father. 

Joseph’s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Yal  Strange. 

A Life’s  Atonement. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 


Old  Blazer’s  Hero. 
Hearts. 

Way  of  the  World. 
Cynic  Fortune. 


By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 

One  Traveller  Returns. 

Paul  Jones’s  Alias. 


By  HENRY  MURRAY. 
A Game  of  Bluff. 


By  ALICE  O’HANLON. 

The  Unforeseen,  | Chance?  or  Fate?. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  GEORGES  OIINET. 
Doctor  Rameau.  | A Last  Love. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.  | The  Primrose  Path. 
The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 


By  Mrs.  ROBERT  O’REILLY. 
Phoebe’s  Fortunes. 

By  OUIDA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 
Idalia. 

CecilCastlemalne’s 

Gage. 

Trlcotrin* 

Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 

A Dog  of  Flanders. 

PascareL 

Signa. 

Princess  Napraz- 
ine. 

In  a Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 


Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes. 
Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A Village  Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 
Othmar. 

Guilderoy. 

Rufflno. 

Ouida’s  Wisdom* 
Wit,  and  Pathos. 


MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 


£200  Reward. 
Marine  Residence. 
Mirk  Abbey. 

By  Proxy.! 

Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon’s  Year. 
From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 
Kit. 

The  Canon’s  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 


Bentlnck’s  Tutor. 

Murphy’s  Master. 

A County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil’s  Tryst. 

Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter’s  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd 
A Perfect  Treasure. 

A Woman’s  Vengeance. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 
Gwendoline’s  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We’re  Painted, 
A Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbrldge. 

The  Burnt  Million. 


By  C.  L.  PIRKIS. 

Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  I The  Foreigner!. 

Mrs.  Lanoaster’i  Rival. 

Gerald. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  CHARLES  READE, 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend* 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place* 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long* 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth* 

The  Course  of  True  Loyb. 
Autobiography  of  a Thief. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Singleheart  and  Doublcface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 


Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 

A Perilous  Secret. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 

A Woman-Hater. 
The  Jilt. 


By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Weird  Stories.  | Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother’s  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Garden  Party. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 


By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

Grace  Balmaign’s  Sweetheart. 

Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A Yoyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  “Ocean  Star.** 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  8ALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 

Guy  Waterman.  | Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather.  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.  Sebastian. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Ring  o’  Bells. 

Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Tales  of  To-day.  | Dramas  of  Life. 
Tinkletop’s  Crime. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 
A Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

The  Golden  Hoop.  | By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked,  &c. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued . 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  | Prince  Otto. 

R¥  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  | Proud  Maisle. 

The  Violin-player. 

By  WALTER  THORNRURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines.  ' 

Old  Stories  Re  told. 

T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 


Ry  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.  | Mabel’s  Progress. 


By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
Frau  Frohmann.  I Kept  in  the  Dark* 
Marlon  Fay.  | John  Caldigate. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family* 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 


By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Parnell’s  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  Ac. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer.  | A Tramp  Abroad* 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

A Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent* 
Huckleberry  Finn. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TITLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 


By  SARAH  TYTLER. 


The  Bride’s  Pass. 

Buried  Diamonds. 

Saint  Mungo’sCity. 

Lady  Bell. 

What  She  Came  Through* 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 


Noblesse  Oblige. 
Disappeared. 
Huguenot  Family, 
Blackhall  Ghosts. 


By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.  | Regimental  Legends. 

By  II.  F.  WOOD. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Ruo  Cain. 

Ry  JLady  WOOD. 

Sabina. 


CELLA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  & Theology 
By  ED9IUND  YATES. 

The  Forlorn  Hope.  | Land  at  Last* 
Castaway. 
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